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A BREAD-LINE IN NEW YORK 


OUR JOBLESS MILLIONS 


FEW WEEKS AGO WE WERE STARTLED by the 
statement that, in spite of a national prosperity that is 
the envy of the rest of the world, at least four million 

workers were jobless in the United States. This figure was the 
result of estimates made by an unofficial research organization, 
the Labor Bureau, Inc., of New York. Now to set against it we 
have the official estimate of the United States Department of 
Labor, which tells us that the men and women out of work 
at the beginning of the year numbered less than two million, and 
that the number is steadily diminishing. In normal years, we 
are told, not more than a million of our more than 40,000,000 
workers are out of work. We have to be content with mere 
estimates concerning this vital factor in our country’s well- 
being, because no nation-wide machinery exists for recording the 
actual statistics. 

“The present slump in employment, while not so exteusive or 
grave as the estimates which have been generally circulated, is 
nevertheless serious,’ says Secretary of Labor James J. Davis, 
in giving to the Senate his department’s estimate in response to 
a Senatorial resolution calling for the available facts. His figures 
are received with open skepticism by some of the Democratic 
Senators, who believe that the unemployment situation holds 
TNT for the Republican party in the approaching elections. 
These Senators accuse the Administration of minimizing the 
facts because they mar the picture of ‘‘Coolidge prosperity.” 
Thus Senator Simmons (Dem.) of North Carolina is quoted in 
the news columns of the Washington Post as saying: 


“Tt is the purpose of the Administration to make prosperity 
the slogan of the campaign. These agents of the department get 
busy to answer the arguments that the country is not prosperous. 
I want those figures from people not interested in discounting the 


facts.” 


Senator Robert F. Wagner (Dem.) of New York, father of the 
resolution that called for Secretary Davis’s report, declares the 
Labor Department’s estimate inadequate, and reaffirms his be- 
lief that at least 4,000,000 American men and women are. out 
of work. ‘‘I believe that we have nearer 5,000,000 than 2,000,000 
people out of work; the total may run to 6,000,000,’ says Senator 
Ellison D. Smith (Dem.) of South Carolina. And another Demo- 
cratic Senator, David I. Walsh of Massachusetts, is quoted by a 
Washington correspondent of the New York World as saying to 
his Republican colleagues: 

“The powers that be are now willing to admit some unemploy- 
ment in this country. The army of unemployed has grown so it 
has become necessary to make some admissions. Big business 
is prosperous. Stock brokers flourish. But small business is 
deprest. How far are you going to squeeze the great middle 
elass? The income-tax returns show that millionaires have 
increased by leaps and bounds. You are defending a prosperity 
that is enriching the few. You are facing certain death to the 
backbone of the country.” 


The more optimistic Republican reaction to the Labor Depart- 
ment’s figures, on the other hand, is exprest by Senator Reed 
Smoot, of Utah, who declares that Secretary Davis’s estimate 
refutes the ‘‘ wild stories of vast unemployment.”’ The fact that 
most of those out of work are unskilled laborers, he points out, 
makesit easier to fit them into emergency jobs such as are rapidly 
becoming available with the vast public-works programs now 
getting under way in nation, State, and city. As quoted in the 
Washington correspondence of the New York Herald Tribune 
(Rep.) he says further: 

‘Most encouraging of all is the attitude of the public. In former 
times we tended to allow unemployment to reach serious propor- 
tions before it was noticed at all. Few serious, deliberate and 
nractical efforts were made to relieve it, and these were generally 
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too late to accomplish any good. Now we are alert to discover it 
and prompt to act. 

‘Our country leads, not only in high wages and excellent work- 
ing conditions, but also in commercial prosperity. We are thus 
able to do more than any other country in the world for those 
who, for various reasons, are temporarily unemployed. Our 
fortunate situation places upon us the obligation, not only to 
devise, but to put into immediate operation, constructive mea- 
sures to meet the necessities of those deprived of work. 

‘Tn my opinion the attention of the country should be directed 
more and more to the causes of unemployment. We do well to 
aid without delay those who suffer by this economic disease. It 
is better to get after the disease itself.” 


“PROSPERITY” 
—Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


The actual number out of work in the United States at the 
beginning of this year, according to the Department of Labor’s 
estimate, was 1,874,000. Secretary Davis included in his state- 
ment one from Ethelbert Stewart, Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics. In Mr. Stewart’s statement we read: 


‘“The foundation of the estimate here submitted is the known 
figures for 1925, (1) manufacturing wage-earners, and (2) 
railroad employees. These, with the estimates as of January, 
1928, are as follows: 


Estimated 
In 1925 Employed Estimated 
Employed January, 1928 Shrinkage 
§,383,781 7,739,907 643,874 
1,752,089 1,643,356 109,233 
10,136,370 9,383,263 753,107 


“The railroad figures are of December, 1927. 
show a decrease in employment of 7.43 per cent. 

“No figures are available for the groups, agriculture, mining, 
clerical workers, domestic service, and trade, and it can only be 
assumed that they have been affected in a like degree. 

‘“The number of employees in 1925 used in this calculation 
(that is, persons working for wages or salaries for others) is 
estimated at 25,222,742. This figure does not include any 
persons operating their own business or profession. The 
calculated number of employees of January, 1928, upon the 
same basis, was 23,348,692, leaving a shrinkage between the 
two periods of 1,874,050.” 


The estimates 


Secretary Davis says that the volume of employment ‘‘ tended 
downward from April 1, 1927, up to and including January, 
1928,” but that ‘‘the February report shows an upward trend 

‘in employment.” Discussing the reasons for unemployment in 
this country, his report goes on to say: 


“The factors which have brought it about are many. Among 
them we cite the floods in, the Mississippi Valley and New 
England; the tornado which swept Florida, and its attendant 
losses; the temporary closing of a part of certain major industrial 
plants, and a disturbance in the bituminous coal-fields, which has 
lasted for many months. All these have temporarily decreased 
the opportunities for employment and have also adversely 
affected employment in other lines of industry. 

‘“‘In 1927 the total net immigration both inside and outside the 
quota countries amounted to 252,000. A considerable percent- 
age of these were prospective laborers. In addition to these 
immigrants, admitted during a year when our own people were 
losing employment, there was the annual influx of 205,000 from 
the farms to the cities. We further have practically 2,000,000 
boys and girls in our own population who reach the working 
age each year.” 


Another official statement on the subject of unemployment is 
issued by Francis I. Jones, Director-General of the “United 
States Employment Service of the Department of Commerce. 
The horizon is clearing in tho employment situation, and the 
outlook is encouraging, according to Mr. Jones, who says further: 


“The country has been unduly alarmed by exaggerated re- 
ports circulated widely that a serious unemployment situation 
exists. There is no question that there has been, and that there 
is still, some unemployment apparent. Even in our most 
prosperous times there are always a million or more workers 
out of employment, some voluntarily and others from in- 
voluntary causes. 

“The textile industry has been in an unsettled condition for 
the past few years, and there is some hesitancy in forecasting” 
any immediate improvement, as its prosperity depends largely 
upon the arbiters of fashion. The boot and shoe industry is not 
affording full employment to the available ‘vorkers of this class. 
Many of the basic industries, by mass production, are producing 
a greater volume with fewer employees to-day than five years 
ago. There is more unemployment among unskilled laborers 
and the so-called ‘white-collar’ workers than in any other classes 
of workers. 

“The horizon is clearing and the employment outlook is 
encouraging. The iron and steel industry, long recognized as a 
reliable barometer, has shown a definite improvement in both 
production and employment. Orders for structural materials, 
railroad cars, rails, and other equipment, not to mention the 
increase in the demand for automobile materials, practically 
assure a Steady increase to the forces employed in the basic 
industry. In view of this there must follow a corresponding 
inerease in allied plants and factories. 

“With the advent of spring weather, a further improvement 
in the unemployment situation will materialize. Federal build- 
ing construction, road construction, municipal improvements, 
and many other seasonal activities will be started, which means 
increased employment for a large number.”’ 


Perhaps because the available figures for unemployment are 
only estimates, and therefore of uncertain value as political am- 
munition, our editorial commentators seem to hesitate about 
giving them a political interpretation, but concern themselves 
rather with the discussion of possible remedial measures. The 
most immediate prospect of relief, they generally agree, rests 
with the Federal, State, and municipal Governments, which 
should speed up their construction programs. Already Con- 
gress has passed a bill authorizing flood-relief construction on a 
vast scale in the stricken Mississippi Valley region; and in many 
parts of the country the authorities announce the speeding up 
of public works. Says the Boston Globe: 


“The alternative adopted by the English isthedole. More than 
$5,000,000,000 has been taken from the British Treasury for 
distribution as doles since the war ended. And England has 
nothing to show for it in public improvement. If the sazne 
sums had been applied constructively, enormous work might 
have been completed. It is far wiser to get value for publie 
money than to get nothing. 

“Those who urge stabilization by means of publie works point 
out that money expended to extend productive industry results 
in more finished products which make conditions worse. They 
say that if the same money is laid out publicly it betters the eom- 
munity without further complicating the economic situation.” 
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OUR OIL TIFF WITH MEXICO ENDED 


E ARE GOING TO MISS AN OLD FRIEND. For 

more than ten years the United States has been quarrel- 

ing with Mexico over the “‘oil issue” involving the rights 
of American investors in Mexico. Every so often we have had 
a crisis, and in between crises we have had conferences and note- 
writings and defiant statements, and other statements breathing 
a desire for settlement. But now it is all over. Our newspapers 
agree with the State Department and Ambassador Morrow that, 
in the words of the Brooklyn Eagle, the long dispute ‘“‘is definitely 
shelved.” 

The shelving began last fall when the Mexican Supreme Court 
decided that Mexico’s 1917 Constitution would not be inter- 
preted retroactively so as to interfere with rights in oil lands ac- 
quired by Americans before 1917. Then the Mexican Congress 
made this decision the basis of a new law, and now comes Presi- 
dent Calles with regulations by which our oil companies can 
go ahead and do business under the new law. At the bottom of 
the controversy has been the old Spanish legal theory that 
subsoil deposits belong to the Government, not to the owner of 
the surface. Our Government concedes the general point, but 
Mexico agrees that the restatement of this theory in the 1917 
Constitution will not be allowed to interfere with American 
rights to develop oil lands acquired before 1917. 

A faint note of pessimism has been injected into press discus- 
sion of the settlement by the Providence News, which suggests 
that our oil men may not accept the settlement as final, and, 
“considering the prominent place which oil has played in the 
maneuvers of the present Administration at Washington, we shall 
do well to be cautious until we actually know.” But most 
newspapers see no difficulty on this score, and hail the successful 
diplomacy of Ambassador Morrow. The Washington Star 
finds the most significant aspect of the new oil regulations to be 
the termination of the controversy ‘‘ without permitting claims 
of victory on either side.”” The New York Times emphasizes the 
same point, and the New York World is perfectly willing to make 
the apparently extreme statement that ‘‘ because Mexico and the 
United States have proved that it is possible to solve a question 
declared to be insoluble, the ‘oil issue’—for years the bogy of 
Mexican-American relations—ought in future to be the strongest 
bend of friendship between the two neighbors on the Rio Grande.”’ 
Now, the correspondents are saying, with the oil question settled, 
Mr. Morrow is turning his hand to the differences of opinion 
over the new Mexican land laws, the disputed financial claims 
against Mexico, and possibly even the ticklish controversy be- 
tween President Calles and the Catholic Church. j 

But, as Under-Secretary of State Robert E. Olds has remarked, 
the oil settlement is a clean-cut affair and not contingent on the 
settlement of any of the other controversies. The official state- 
ment was made in this brief announcement by our State 
Department on March 27: 


“The petroleum regulations just promulgated by President 
Calles constitute executive action which completes the process 
beginning with the decision made by the judicial branch of the 
Mexican Government on November 17, 1927, and followed by 
the enactment of the new Petroleum Law by the legislative 
branch on December 26 last. 

“Together these steps voluntarily taken by the Mexican 
Government would appear to bring to a practical conclusion 
the discussions which began ten years ago with reference to the 
effect of the Mexican Constitution and laws upon foreign oil 
companies. 

“The Department feels, as does Ambassador Morrow, that 
such questions, if any, as may hereafter arise, can be settled 
through the due operation of the Mexican administrative de- 
partments and the Mexican courts.” 


In a report of the settlement carried in the press dispatches 
from Mexico City, Ambassador Morrow emphasizes the point 
that ‘‘these changes in the Mexican laws and regulations have 


been made by the voluntary act of the Republic of Mexico.” 
According to an Associated Press dispatch from Mexico City, 
the three important points of the newly promulgated regulations 
are: 


“1. Titles legal before 1917 are confirmed. 

“2. This confirmation is valid in perpetuity, removing the 
fifty-year confirmatory titles for rights held prior to 1917, 
which the United States Government considered confiscatory. 

“3. ‘Positive acts’ or physical works upon lands necessary 
for retention of titles and mineral rights on the lands are 
defined more liberally.’ 


The settlement between the two governments ‘‘is neither a 
bargain nor a compromise,’’ writes Walter Lippmann, chief edi- 
torial writer of the New York World, and a recent visitor in 
Mexico, in a statement for the North American Newspaper 
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ROUGH TREATMENT FOR AN INDUSTRIOUS INDIVIDUAL 
—Kirby in the New York World. 


Alliance; ‘‘it is an understanding reached by liquidating the 
accumulated controversy of a decade.’’ The underlying ques- 
tion all the time, as Mr. Lippmann points out, has been ‘‘whether 
the owner of a piece of land also owned all the oil under the sur- 
face of that land.’’ The Mexican position, it seems, ‘‘has been 
that he never owned the oil under the surface, but that he could 
own it if he took definite steps, known as ‘positive acts,’ to get 
out the oil.’’ It seems to Mr. Lippmann that the essential 
American concession ‘“‘has been the tacit acknowledgment that 
Americans had acquired rights to oil only if they had taken defi- 
nite steps to exploit oil.’”” The decision to narrow the American 
position was reached, the writer continues, after an exhaustive 
study of Spanish and Mexican law in which it was definitely 
proved that the idea that minerals in the ground belonged to the 
Government is no ‘‘new notion invented by revolutionists,’’ but 
is the ancient law of Spanish-Americans which, in fact, goes baclx 
to the royal ordinances of the King of Spain centuries ago, which 
stated that minerals in the ground belong not to the owner of the 
surface but to the King. We read on: 


“Once the United States Government had accepted the 
ancient Spanish legal theory, the question reduced itself to this: 
What did the owner of the surface have to do to establish his 
right to oil under the surface? 

“The Mexican law of 1925 and regulations of 1926 attempted 
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CAN YOU ANSWER THESE? 


If you can not answer them, turn to the pages indicated. Hach one counts 4. 


Test your knowledge by the questions below. 


1. What country furnishes the biggest recorded hailstones? 
(p. 40). 
2. What is deseribed as America’s ‘‘temptation’ 
3. What was the Commedia dell’ arte? (p. 22). 
4. Who recently established five new air records in one 
flight? (p. 54). 
5. When was the Holy Sepulchre discovered? (p. 28). 
)}. What one disease causes nearly half of the disabilities of 
workers? (p. 50). 
. What is said to be the strongest and most invulnerable 
country in the world? (p. 18). 
. What is the derivation of the word ‘‘person’’? (p. 22). 
. Is Mexican immigration to the United States on a quota 
basis? ~ (p. 14). 
. Why has Atlantic City abolished the beauty contests? 
(p. 28). 
. What led to the invention of the dial telephone? (p. 20). 
2. Has the period of youth been curtailed or extended by 
modern civilization? (p. 45). 
3. In what country was a universal manhood suffrage elec- 
tion held for the first time recently? (p. 16). 


He [od ea)e 


to answer that question. The United States Government de- 
veloped three main objections to the law and regulations. 

‘It contended that the definition of steps the owner had to 
take to become the owner of oil underneath was too narrow, 
and contrary to the Warren-Payne agreement of 1923, which 
preceded the recognition of Obregon. The Mexican Govern- 
ment has conceded this point in new regulations just issued by 
defining positive acts in the same language as used in the 
Warren-Payne agreement. 

‘““The second objection of the United States was that the law 
limited the rights of the owner to fifty years. The United States 
argued that to change perpetual rights to fifty years was retro- 
active and confiscatory. The Mexican Government, following 
the opinion of its Supreme Court, has amended the law, remoy- 
ing the fifty-year time limit. 

“The third objection of the United States was that Mexico 
proposed to issue a concession to the owner. The United 
States argued that it ought to acknowledge his right and not 
take his right away, and then concede it to him again. The 
Mexican Government has agreed. 

“Thus it may be said that this settlement has been reached 
by the acceptance by the United States of the Mexican legal 
theory that ownership of the surface does not automatically 
ereate ownership of the oil under the surface, and by the Mexican 
Government’s making three important changes in its law and 
regulations which enforce this principle. It is a settlement both 
governments can accept without sacrifice of principle or loss of 
dignity.” 


The story of the long controversy thus brought to an end is 
told briefiy in a New York Times dispatch from Washington: 


“Barly in 1916 the diplomatic dispute began when reports 
reached the United States that President Carranza was planning 
to nationalize the oil industry. He denied it, but soon the Con- 
stitution of May 1, 1917, was adopted with a provision that 
ownership of the subsoil was vested in the nation. 

“The Wilson Administration protested without success, and 
on February 19, 1918, Carranza issued a decree designed to 
deprive surface owners of subsoil rights. President Wilson pro- 
tested again April 2, 1918, without result. 

“Carranza was overthrown and succeeded by Adolfo de la 
Huerta as Provisional President, who was not recognized by the 
United States, because it felt that he did not give sufficient 
guaranties for the protection of American rights. 

‘“‘ After President Obregon assumed office on December 1, 1920, 
and Mr. Hughes became Secretary of State, the question was 
again taken up by the State Department. Mr. Hughes was 
unsuccessful at the time in obtaining definite guaranties that 
American rights and property would be respected, and the Obre- 
gon Government remained unrecognized. : 

“On May 2, 1923, however, Charles Beecher Warren and 
Judge John Barton Payne were appointed Commissioners by 
President Harding to meet with Commissioners of Mexico in 
Mexico City. Out of their deliberations came an agreement and 


14. What New York paper formerly printed no dramatic 
criticism? (p. 24). _rm 
. How many Russian women hold elective political offices? 
(p. 30). 
. How many radio zones are there in the United States? 
(p. 13). 
. Hew many cities in the United States use the automatic 
telephone? (p. 21). 
. What are the khvostniki? (p. 18). 
. Is Ibsen now regarded an ‘“‘iconoclast’’? (p. 24). 
20. How many persons were xilled in motor accidents last 
year, and how many were injured? (p. 70). 
. What happened to Hardy’s first novel? (p. 25). 
. How long will it take for a radio transmitter to iluminate 
a whole town? (p. 45). 
3. How many pounds of freight will each of Commander 
Byrd’s dog teams pull over the antarctic ice? (p. 38). 
. What was the character of dances during the Restoration 
age? (p. 25). 
. What is the sun’s daily loss in substance? (p. 46). 


understanding, approved by both Presidents, relating to subsoil 
rights of American citizens acquired prior to May 1, 1917, and to 
the agrarian questions, while also providing two conventions for 
liquidation of claims. 

‘‘This was accepted here as a sufficient guaranty of American 
rights, and on September 3, 1923, the Government of President 
Obregon was recognized. 

‘“When General Calles succeeded to the Presidency on Novem- 
ber 30, 1924, as a result of regular elections, the recognition 
accorded to President Obregon was continued, despite attacks 
on American properties. 

‘Invasion of American ranches by so-called agrarians produced 
a situation which led Secretary Kellogg, on June 12, 1925, to 
declare the Calles Government on trial before the world. Es 

‘Soon after that the Alien land and petroleum laws affecting 
every form of real property held by foreigners in Mexico were 
enacted by the Mexican Congress late in December, 1926. 
Diplomatic correspondence between the United States and 
Mexico concerning them was conducted from November 17, 
1925, until November 17, 1926. The American notes protested 
that the laws were objectionable in their alleged retroactive and 
confiseatory effects on vested rights of American eitizens.”’ 


Turning now from the matter of the settlement to the manner 
thereof, we find the Philadelphia Bulletin remarking that ‘‘ Mr. 
Morrow is the first American representative in Mexico City for 
many years who has shown an understanding of the Mexicans 
which would make an approach to a sensible, friendly adjust- 
ment possible.” The New York World recalls that Mexican- 
American relations were certainly “‘threatening”’ a year ago, with 
the alarm about Bolshevism in Mexico and predictions of a break 
with that country, with one revolution under way in Mexico and 
another being planned, and with those ‘‘forged documents”’ 
adding ‘“‘the last fagots to an accumulated mass of misunder- 
standing, suspicion, and ill-will which seemed destined to be set 
afire.”’ But in twelve months’ time the menace has disappeared, 
the Calles Government has become a “‘trusted friend,’’ and the 
insoluble oil controversy has been solved. Continues The World: 


“There is nothing mysterious about what has happened. There 
is nothing that passes understanding in this shift from a threaten- 
ing situation to formal expressions of confidence in Mexico’s 
courts. What has happened has happened as the result of a 
frank change of policy on the part of the American Government 
and five months of good hard work. For the policy of exchanging 
formulas at long distance, in stiff diplomatic notes, has been sub- 
stituted a policy of direct communication. For the policy of in- 
sulating ourselves against any possibility of understanding Mex- 
ico, by filling our Mexican Embassy with suspicious and unfriendly 
men, has been substituted a policy of choosing as Ambassador to 
Mexico a man who won that nation’ s friendship with his first 
straightforward act.” 
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TAX-REDUCTION NEARER 


AX-SLASHING has become the chief topic of discussion 

at both ends of Pennsylvania Avenue, remarks one of 

the Washington correspondents. Congressional interest 
in tax-reduction was stimulated and revived, notes the Minne- 
apolis Tribune, when the first income-tax payments were received 
on March 15. There are many divergent opinions to be recon- 
ciled before any revenue bill can be agreed on, and political 
prophets are chary of guessing about the time when the law will 
be enacted or the precise extent of relief that will be afforded the 
taxpayer. The cautious and reticent Senator who heads the 
Senate Finance Committee, Mr. Reed Smoot, admits all the 
difficulties and uncertainties, but thinks it ‘“‘safe to say that we 
will have a tax-reduction bill.”” Correspondents remind us that 
after the present session of Congress opened, the House of Rep- 
resentatives went to work in jig-time and passed on to the Senate 
their tax-reduction measure > 
involving a reduction of about 
$290,000,000. The Senate put 
the bill in cold storage upon 
a hint from Secretary Mellon 
that it might be a good idea 
to wait until after the first 
income-tax payment day. In 
the meantime, we read in a 
New York Evening Post dis- 
patch, ““Congress went to work 
on appropriation bills that cut 
into the revenue so deeply a 
warning was sounded from the 
White House.’’ Then came the 
March ineome-tax returns, the 
preliminary reports showing 
that the collections were likely 
to be at least as large as last 
year’s, and perhaps consider- 
ably larger. Newspapers 
warned their readers that it 
might be some weeks before 
they would know just how the 
March, 1928, collections com- 
pare with the $516,000,000 col- 
lected last March. But editors 
are convinced that the receipts 
are large enough to show that 
business was better in 1927 than many have thought, and that 
the original Treasury forecasts of a $454,000,000 surplus for 
fiscal year 1928 and $252,000,000 for 1929 do not stand in much 
danger of revision downward, to say the least. Explanations of 
the comparatively large collections have naturally been in order. 
It oceurs to the Cleveland Plain Dealer that: 


‘‘Greater expedition on the part of collectors in filing their 
reports at Washington alone might easily explain the more 
favorable showing. 

‘‘ Another explanation may be found in the practise of tax- 
payers, whose obligations are not heavy, of paying the full 
amount in a single March payment instead of spreading it over 
the four quarters, as the law allows. And if it proves true that 
personal incomes in 1927 were less than in the preceding year, 
as is held likely, the number sending a single remittance will 
probably show a considerable increase.” 


The report that, in spite of a general decline in corporation 
net earnings for 1927, the revenue from individual income taxes 
will be higher, intrigues the Richmond News-Leader. It hears 
this ‘‘anomalous condition” attributed to distribution of cor- 
poration earnings in 1927, and to speculative profit-takings that 
year, but it does not think this sufficient— 


“To account for as remarkable a showing as the returns are 


WHAT A CINCH KING SOLOMON HAD! 
—Talburt in the Washington News. 


said to disclose, it must be assumed that many thousand American 
taxpayers who accumulated wealth during and immediately after 
the war now have a large annual margin between income and 
expenditure. The national income is estimated to have climbed 
from $69,000,000,000 in 1923 to $89,000,000,000 in 1928, a gain 
of nearly 30 per cent. in five years. Who can say how much of 
this is not properly to be credited to Prohibition and to thrift— 
to the accumulation of billions in savings that are now adding 
other billions in income?” 


At any rate, ‘“‘we ought to have some relief from the present 
burden of income taxation” at this session of Congress, declares 
the New York Journal of Commerce, which finds one obstacle 
to tax-reduction in the fact that ‘‘Congress in the past few years 
has been increasingly falling into the habit of taking action 
involving additional and recurring burdens upon the national 
income.” “With its work not yet half done, Congress has already 
spent heavily during the current session, wisely and unwisely,”’ 

declaressthe Springfield Union: 


“The naval construction bill 
calls for an expenditure of more 
than $300,000,000; the ship- 
ping bill provides for the ex- 
penditure of approximately 
$250,000,000. Flood-relief will 
require more hundreds of mil- 
lions. Farm-relief may require 
still more, while the Boulder 
aN Dam project and similar under- 

At 4 takings may make further 
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In the opinion of the Brook- 
lyn Eagle: 


‘“The House has reduced the 
corporation tax from 13% per 
cent. to 111% per cent., and the 
surtax in the higher brackets. 
Incomes under $10,000 would 
not be much affected by the 
House bill as it stands. The 
House has also repealed the 
Federal tax on motor-cars, 
which Secretary Mellon is eager 
to retain. 

‘“What the Senate may do is 
to repeal the so-called nuisance 
taxes on admissions and club 
dues. They bring in comparatively lttle, considering their 
wide application, and involve a great deal of trouble for 
every one concerned. By retaining the present surtaxes in only 
afew of the highest brackets, the nuisance taxes could be dropt 
altogether. 

“Tf Congress wants tax-reduction to appeal to the man in the 
street, this is the way to achieve that end.” 


The business world does want tax-reduction, however, con- 
tends the Providence Journal, speaking for many papers, and 
its hopes are reviving ‘‘with Senator Smoot’s assurance that it 
will be put on the main track again.”” The Tampa 7'%imes expects 
the Senate to finish the bill before the end of this month; ‘“‘then 
it will go to conference, for a reconciling of the differences between 
the House and Senate bills, after which it will be ready for final 
passage—probably between the first and fifteenth of May.” 
But the Utica Press is far less optimistic: 


“The blocs and groups and coalitions in the Senate have 
definite intentions already as to what they intend to do with 
the tax-relief bill. If it takes the shape they propose to give it, 
adjournment time will arrive and find the Senate and House 
deadlocked over the changes or amendments made, and riders 
attached, or should these be accepted by the conferees and 
adopted by both Houses, the bill will have a form or include such 
additions as to make a Presidential veto almost certain.”’ 
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Wide World photograph 


ONE OF THE REASONS FOR JOHN BULL'S WILLINGNESS TO WHITTLE DOWN THE SIZE OF FUTURE BATTLE-SHIPS 


The superdreadnought Rodney, of 35,000 tons displacement and equipped with nine 16-inch guns. 


With the Nelson, also of 35,000 tons, and the 


battle-cruiser Hood, of 41,000 tons, Great Britain holds an advantage over the United States Navy, for not only are they larger than any of our 
vessels, but speedier. Great Britain, foreign correspondents explain, is perfectly willing to reduce the size of future capital ships and the caliber of 


GREAT BRITAIN’S PLAN TO KEEP HER 
NAVAL SUPREMACY 


SUBTLE ATTEMPT to check our naval-building 
program is seen by American correspondents abroad 
and newspaper editors at home in Great Britain’s 

proposal; made in the last hours of the Geneva disarmament 
conference, that the limit on the size of battle-ships and guns be 
reduced, and the life of existing capital ships be extended. 
Or, as one correspondent suggests, it can also be construed as 
an effort to repair the breach between England and the United 
States made by the failure of the naval conference called at 
Geneva by President Coolidge last August. That the British 
proposals will get nowhere is the report from official quarters 
in Washington. In fact, considerable impatience is manifested, 
according to dispatches. because the same plan was flatly re- 
jected last August by both the United States and Japan. 
According to the Geneva correspondent of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer: 


““Some outstanding points of what Britain proposes now are: 

‘That the limit in the size of battle-ships of the future be re- 
duced to something under 30,000 tons displacement, instead 
of 35,000 as at present. 

“That the present limit to the size of guns be reduced from 
sixteen, inches to thirteen and one-half inches. 

“That the present life of existing capital ships be extended 
from twenty years to twenty-six. 

‘“Lord Cushendun, acting under orders from London, urged 
early consideration of the proposals and declared that agree- 
ment on these non-controversial points would be a great step 
toward naval disarmament and-a large measure of financial 
relief from the burdens of naval armaments. 

““The British proposals do not touch the controversial points 
of the cruiser disagreement at the Geneva conference, but the 
obvious purpose of London’s initiative is to clear the way for 
another conference at which cruiser and gun controversies could 
give Great Britain an opportunity to change her attitude. 

“Tt is interesting, however, that Great Britain has one 42,000- 
ton and two 35,000-ton capital ships, that she has two with 
sixteen-inch guns and thirteen with fifteen-inch guns. 

“As against these, the United States has three with sixteen- 
inch guns and no ships at all above 33,000 tons, and no ships 
with fifteen-inch guns.” 


In a Geneva dispatch to the New York Herald Tribune, Leland 
Stowe reminds us that the British proposal, whether or not it 
achieves anything, will serve as a talking point in London. 


their guns, and also to prolong their life, while she has the Hood, the Rodney, and the Nelson. 


Britishers, we are told, can use it to prove that Lord Cushendun, 
in the face of the American naval-building program, has taken 
the initiative toward further naval limitation. But our govern- 
ment officials are standing by their guns, reports the Wash- 
ington correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor: 


“Neither the Navy nor the State Department is willing to 
reduce the future size of capital ships to 30,000 tons and their 
guns to 13.5 inches unless the British make some adjustment for 
their two dreadnoughts, the Rodney and the Nelson, each with 
a 35,000-ton displacement and with sixteen-inch guns. All the 
dreadnoughts in the American fleet were finished prior to the - 
Washington Conference, and American ships then in process of 
building were scrapped. Great Britain, on the other hand, 
completed the Rodney and the Nelson after signing the Wash- 
ington treaties. 

“To extend the age of capital ships from twenty to twenty- 
six years would give the British Navy supremacy during this 
period because of their newer and more modern vessels.” 


The New York Herald Tribune also points out that an 
American fleet must consist of large units, with pronounced 
cruising capacity, since our naval bases are few and far be- 
tween. With her widely scattered bases, on the other hand, 
Great Britain, says the New York daily, “gains relatively with 
every reduction in the size of fighting units.’ 

The British plan would save money for both the United States 
and Great Britain, admits the Springfield Republican, ‘“‘but the 
cruiser question ought to be settled before there is any revision 
of the Washington Treaty regarding cap tal ships.’’ And, adds 
the Washington Star, ‘‘disarmament and economy being two of 
the gleaming gems in the diadem of the Coolidge Administration, 
the British experts in international psychology thought this an 
opportune time to renew the 1927 proposal.’”? In the Philadel- 
phia Inquirer’s opinion, however: 7 


“The British Government will scarcely advance the cause of 
further naval limitation by peddling last year’s scheme. It 
would be a far better token of sincerity if a proposal for 
battle-ship limitation carefully sought to establish more speedily 
and maintain the 5-5-3 ratio which was contemplated by the 
Washington Treaty. 

“Theoretically, public sentiment in England, Japan, and the 
United States would applaud any further limitation of battle-ship 
tonnage and gun power. But a scheme which seeks to upset the 
agreed balance and to relegate one or more of the contracting 
Powers to an inferior status can only sow the seeds of suspicion 
and hinder rather than help restriction.” 
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RUSSIA’S THORNY OLIVE BRANCH 


HEN TWENTY-FOUR NATIONS MEET at a given 

point to discuss disarmament, and the representative 
of one of them submits a comprehensive draft of 
a treaty for world-wide disarmament within four years, only to 
see the proposal raked fore and aft because of its impractica- 
bility, the American reader of newspaper dispatches from Geneva 
naturally begins to wonder what this disarmament business is 
all about. When the Preparatory Disarmament Commission 
adjourns a few days later, after ‘‘the poorest attempt yet made 
by the League of Nations in the disarmament line,” during a 
session at which ‘‘not a single forward step was taken after days 
of bitter wrangling,” to quote the New York Times correspondent 
at Geneva, the reader is likely to wonder, why the Russian pro- 
posal to outlaw war was not seriously considered at the meeting. 
Only Germany and Turkey backed the attempt of Maxim 
Litvinoff, head of the Soviet delegation, to secure consideration 
of his disarmament proposal, we are told, while representatives 
of Great Britain and the United States riddled the Russian pro- 
posal with heavy broadsides of verbal shot and shell, and finally 
sank it without trace. 

What is the answer? The Soviet draft proposed that navies 
be scrapped entirely; that military establishments be reduced to 
purely internal police forces; in short, that land, sea, and air 
forces be abolished. This is the second time that Russia has 
made this proposal within the last four months, and the chief 
reason it has been unfavorably received, the majority of American 
newspaper editors agree, is that Russia’s good faith is questioned. 
To quote M. Litvinoff: : 


“The Soviet Government does not need either an army or 
navy for aggressive purposes, as we desire to remain at peace 
with all countries. The Soviet Government has interested itself 
in the problem of the establishment of peace and the banish- 
ment from international life of that scourge of human society, 
war, ever since it came into existence. 


JEKYLL AND HYDE 
—North in the Washington Post. 


“‘Quite independently of the League of Nations, and on its 
own initiative, the Soviet Government suggested as long ago as 
1922, at the first international conference at Genoa, in which it 
participated, that the first question discust be that of general 
disarmament. 

“During its ten years’ existence the Soviet Government has 
never attacked any of its neighbors, has declared no war upon 


anybody, and has taken no part in the warlike adventures of 
other States. The fact that the Soviet Government, having no 
obligations whatsoever toward the League, voluntarily cooper- 
ates with this commission, seems additional testimony to its 
sincerity and good faith. 

“It seems to me that there has been more than enough dis- 
cussion on disarmament. I venture to furnish the members of 
this Commission with a few data from which it will be seen that, 
in addition to the General Assemblies of the League of Nations 
and the Council meetings, thirty-eight sessions of which occupied 


International Newsreel photograph 


“RUSSIA IS READY” 


‘““To abolish all military forces,’’ if the other nations will do likewise, 
declared Maxim Litvinoff, Soviet Russia’s delegate to the recent dis- 


armament conference at Geneva. Despite the entreaties of Russia, 
Germany, and Turkey, however, the other nations, including the 
United States, declined to consider the Litvinoff proposal. 


themselves with the question of disarmament, fourteen different 
commissions have devoted over 120 sessions to this same ques- 
tion, on which 111 resolutions have been passed by the General 
Assemblies and Council alone. 

‘“Turning to the results of this vast quantity of work, we are 
foreed to the conclusion that not a single real step has been taken 
toward realization of disarmament. 

“The Soviet Government has not sent its delegation to Geneva 
for this sort of work. The Soviet Government declares it is 
ready to abolish all military forces in accordance with its draft 
convention as soon as a similar decision is passed and simultane- 
ously earried out by other States.” 


Count von Bernstorff, head of the German delegation, also 
remarked during one of the stormy sessions at Geneva: 


“‘T have been a member of this Commission for more than 
two years, and on no less than twenty occasions have I heard it 
asserted here that all our work would be futile because Russia 
was not represented; but now Russia is here, and the Commis- 
sion decides to do nothing.” 


It remained for Lord Cushendun, formerly Ronald MeNeill, 
Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, as head of the 
British delegation, to reply to the Litvinoff proposal. Said the 
successor of Viscount Cecil, in part: 


‘‘In what spirit are these proposals made? Our object is to 
establish world peace on a firm basis, and | assume the desire of 
the Soviet is likewise. What kind of peace? There are two kinds 
of war; also there are two kinds of peace. There is international 
war and civil war. Civil war is the more horrible. 

“Hor years pst the Soviet policy exprest by its leaders has 
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been to produce armed insurrections in every nation where they 
can exercise influence. We must have assurance given by M. 
Litvinoff that there is a complete change of policy. Has the 
Soviet Government decided no longer to interfere in the affairs 
of other nations?” 


As for the United States, said Ambassador Hugh Gibson, head 
of the American delegation: 


“The American Government believes whole-heartedly that 
a multilateral treaty outlawing war would be welcomed by the 
whole world, and believes that such a treaty would be more suc- 
cessful in attaining world peace than any scheme of disarma- 
ment. The Russian proposals are totally out of spirit with our 
work. IJ see no reason to vary our usual procedure in order to 
continue the Russian discussion.”’ 


Russia, explains the St. Joseph News-Press, ‘‘has been doing 
all in her power to corrupt the armies and navies of other na- 
tions; she has done her best to sow disaffection and to promote 
the world revolution. And now she suggests disarmament. . . 
The Soviet olive branch would be more convincing if her neigh- 
bors could be sure she did not have a weapon concealed in the 
_ other hand.” In the opinion of the New York Evening Post, 
the Litvinoff proposal was ‘‘a political gesture, by which Moscow 
aimed to enhance its prestige as a peace-loving nation.’”’ ‘‘The 
plan bore upon its face the marks of sincerity,’’ admits the Man- 
chester Union, “but the background from which it came stamped 
it with hypocrisy, for it is still the plan of Moscow to promote 
armed insurrection among the nations of the world.” To lay 
down arms when such a drive is being planned, declares the 
Albany Knickerbocker Press, ‘‘would leave the door open to 
intrigue and disaster.”’ In fact, concludes the Lynchburg News: 


‘“The Soviet proposal is fantastic in the extreme. There is 
no compulsion back of the plan. All nations agree to disarm, 
and the honest ones disarm, while the dishonest ones do not. 
The result would then be that the predatory nations would rule 
the world. Even if all disarmed, there would be nothing to keep 
one nation from making its police force large enough to overawe 
those who scrupulously kept their compact. Where there are 
no battle-ships and submarines or cruisers or war-planes, merchant 
vessels would be as useful in war, if armed, as war-ships now are, 
and the nation with the most merchant ships, and unscrupulous 
enough to manufacture arms in secret, would be the nation 
that would impose its will upon the world. That being the case, 
absolute confidence among all the nations is essential to the suc- 
cess of the Soviet program. And where is that confidence? 
What nation, for instance, would be willing to depend for its 
existence upon its confidence in a rejuvenated Russia?” 


On the other hand, points out the Hartford Courant, “within 
the last fortnight resolutions have been received from 124 organ- 
izations in some thirteen countries supporting the Russian pro- 
posal.” The Russian delegates, remarks the Springfield Re- 
publican, ‘“‘with childlike innocence, took it for granted at 
Geneva that disarmament meant disarmament, and that the 
meeting was called to discuss disarmament.” Furthermore, 
maintains this New England daily: 


‘‘While riddling the Russian proposals, the British spokesman 
apparently left still unanswered Litvinoff’s blunt query whether 
the Powers assembled to discuss disarmament are willing to dis- 
arm. If they are not, conferences are a waste of time. If they 
are willing to tal:e serious steps toward disarmament, it is not 
enough to show that the Russian plan is chimerical; it devolves 
on the other Powers, in that case, to produce a better plan. 

‘In the end, it may be found that Russia has rendered a real 
service by its blunt challenge to the world to disarm, and, extreme 
and impracticable as its proposal may be, it has struck a sympa- 
thetic chord in many countries. The people are tired of soldier- 
ing and of bearing in time of peace the burden of tremendous 
military establishments.” 


After reading Lord Cushendun’s speech, the Baltimore Sun 
comes to the conclusion that ‘‘the chief duty of a diplomats’ 
parley on disarmament is to prevent it.’”” Continues The Sun: 


“The substance of the British delegate’s argument is clearly 
reducible to the following: During past years the League of 
Nations has had no help from Russia in its effort to forward in- 
ternational disarmament. Consequently, we ought to regard 
the present sweeping proposition of the Soviet Government as 
insincere. 

““This, with due deference to Lord Cushendun, is a clear non 
sequitur, and one which his predecessor, the clear-visioned 
Lord Robert Cecil, would never have made. The fault is by no 
means entirely on Russia’s side, if for years she has been skeptical 
of the League as a great instrumentality in behalf of universal 
peace. Itis not merely that the Geneva committees have talked 
and talked, with little or no perceptible accomplishment toward 
disarmament. Russia has also seen on her soil, since the estab- 
lishment of the League, the troops and propagandists of Powers 
pledged by the Covenant to avoid aggressive war. 

“The long and short of the matter. seems to be this: The 
Soviet Government tells Geneva, albeit rather bruskly, that 
if disarmament is wanted, it is well to try disarmament to secure 
that end. And Moscow offers, so far as we can judge with sin- 
cerity, to participate in such a scheme. Instead of meeting that 
suggestion half-way and giving Russia some of the benefit of 
the doubt, Lord Cushendun rejects the plan offhand. 

“There will be many without the slightest sympathy with 
Communism who. will conclude, reluctantly, that Cushendun 
and his fellows would rather talk another seven years about dis- 
arming than try to grip the problem seriously.” 
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U CAN’T FOOL ME!” 
—Doyle in the Philadelphia Record. 
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TO BREAK THE EAST’S RADIO MONOPOLY 


HE PROSPECT of hearing a good radio program has 

been lessened, in the opinion of the Baltimore Evening 

Sun, by the new radio bill, which provides for the 
drastic curtailment of high-power broadcasting in the East and 
an increase in the number of stations and the amount of power 
used in the South. A few days after the bill had been passed 
by both the House and Senate, and signed by the President, 
the Federal Radio Commission ordered increased power in six- 
teen Southern stations and issued construction permits for sixteen 
new stations in the South and Southwest. This sweeping action, 
says the Washington correspondent of the New York Times, 
resulted directly from the criticism in Congress that the South 
has been discriminated against in the allocation of radio broad- 
casting power. As the Nashville Tennessean explains: 


““Under the amendment proposed by Representative Davis, 
of this State, there will be an equal distribution of stations among 
the States upon the basis of population. Under the present 
system, the United States is divided into five zones,the Southern 
States constituting the third zone. According to figures sub- 
mitted by Representative Davis, the allocation of stations, 
wave-lengths, and power has been unequal and unfair. Prefer- 
ence has been given to the first zone, composed of New York 
and the New England States, with the result that broadcasting 
stations in other zones have suffered unjustified interference. 

“It was charged in the debate in the House that under the 
present allocation of stations a. monopoly in broadcasting was 
being built up. It was insisted that a few great corporations 
had a virtual monopoly of the air. 

““Opponents of the Davis amendment insisted that to zone the 
air on a basis of population would entirely upset the existing 
situation and bring about chaos. Only those who are well versed 
in the intricacies of radio broadcasting are competent to pass 
intelligently upon all the issues that are involved in the contro- 
versy. Suffice it to say, however, that the Commission’s ad- 
ministration of the law has not been satisfactory, and the changes 
proposed are at least entitled to a fair trial.” 


The new radio bill, as evolved through conference between the 
House and Senate, ‘‘seems to meet the problem at every point,”’ 
remarks the Fargo Forum, and several Washington correspon- 
dents agree that it is a step in the right direction. According 
to the Hartford Cowrant: 


“Tt is expected that the new law will make a material reduction 
in the number of licenses and the power in big radio centers, 
particularly the largest cities, New York and Chicago. 

“The licensing authority is empowered to effect and maintain 
the equality of broadcasting service by granting or refusing 
licenses or renewals, changing or reassigning wave-lengths, chang- 
ing periods of time for operation, and increasing or decreasing 
station power. : 

“The bill was, perhaps, the best that could be passed, in view 
of the differences of opinion and the demands of various parts of 
the country, but it will be far from suiting everybody.” 


Representative White, of Maine, chairman of the House con- 
ferees, thus explains the results of the Committee’s work: 


No. 1: As the bill passed the Senate, it provided that no license 
for a broadeasting station issued prior to January 1, 1930, should 
be for a longer period than six months. The House amendment 
reduced this period of time to three months. The conferees 
have agreed upon three months. 

‘‘No. 2: The Senate bill provided that no license for any other 
class of station issued prior to January 1, 1930, should be for a 
period to exceed one year. The House amendment reduced 
this period of time to six months. The conferees have agreed 
upon the one year limitation as carried in the Senate bill. 

“No. 3: In the Senate bill it was provided that the term of 
office of each member of the Commission should expire on 
February 23, 1929, and that thereafter the Commissioners should 
be appointed for terms of two, three, four, five, and six years. 
The House struck out this section of the Senate bill. The con- 
ferees have agreed to restore the same. 

‘“The conferees have agreed that the people of the zones are 
entitled to equality of radio broadcasting service, both of trans- 
mission and of reception, and that in order to provide this equal- 
ity, the licensing authority shall as nearly as possible make and 


maintain an equal allocation of broadeasting licenses, of bands 
of frequency or wave-lengths, of periods of time for operation, 
and of station power to each of said zones. 

“It includes substantially the provisions of the House amend- 
ment with respect to the equitable allocation within the zones. 
It further carries a direction to the licensing authority as to the 
means for bringing about this equality of broadcasting service. 
It carries an express provision that if and when there is a lack of 
applications from any zone for that zone’s proportionate part of 
the licenses, wave-lengths, time of operation, or power to which 
it is entitled, that the licensing authority may issue licenses for 
that part of the proportion not applied for from any zone, 
to applicants from other zones for temporary periods of time.” 


Of the “unwise provision” for ending the terms of the Radio 
Commissioners next February, the Chicago Tribune says: 


‘““We do not know what excuse was given for this amendment, 
but its practical significance is plain. The Senate, which has the 


HARD TO GRIP 


—Pease in the Newark News. 


power to confirm all appointments to the Commission, will have 
this provision to use as a club over any Commissioner desirous 
of reappointment. Senators in this way hope to control the 
Commission in this critical year and convert radio broadcasting 
into another item in their already long patronage list. 

“But the amendment which threatens to shatter the broad- 
casting structure is that which divides the number of stations 
and the power and wave-lengths assigned to them equally 
among the five zones into which the country has been divided 
for purposes of radio administration. In addition, the Com- 
mission is required to subdivide the stations among the States 
in proportion to their populations. 

“That provision sounds fair enough. In fact, it is far from 
just. The amendment is supposed to give the farmers of the 
South the advantages possest by the farmers of the North in 
radio service, but neglects the fact that few farmers of the 
South have receiving sets.” 


Of the ‘‘equalization”’ plan, the New York World says: 


“Fo allocate a high-powered station to a district where there 
is no demand for it, where it can serve no possible use, and where 
it may never be built, is worse than futile, because it will deprive 
some other district of facilities which it badly needs. Moreover, 
there is good reason to believe that listeners in remote rural 
regions would much prefer programs from high-powered stations 
near large centers of population, where widely varied forms of 
entertainment and instruction are obtainable, than home- 
talent entertainment near at hand. 

“The distribution of power and wave-lengths should not be 
based on arbitrary geographical considerations. High-powered 
stations should be permitted to go where they can best serve 
the public and promote the greatest possible development of the 
art of broadcasting.” 
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TO PUT MEXICO ON A QUOTA BASIS 


EPRESENTATIVE BOX, OF TEXAS, seems to have 
stirred up about as much of a commotion in Washington 
and throughout the Southwest by his bill extending the 

quota principle to immigration from Mexico, as the original bill 
for restricting European immigration caused throughout the 
whole country. The Department of State objects to the Box bill 
because it might cause bad feeling in Latin America. The 
Department of the Interior opposes the restriction of Mexican 
immigration on the ground that Mexican labor is essential to 
the success of various government reclamation projects in the 
Southwest. The United States Chamber of Commerce has 
registered its opposition in a letter to the House Immigration 
Committee, and the farmers ‘ 
and fruit-growers in the Lower 
Rio Grande Valley and South- 
ern California, as well as the 
sugar-beet growers of Utah, 
Nebraska, and Minnesota are 
up in arms against this at- 
tempt to restrict immigration 
from the countries to the 
south. For the Box bill, ex- 
plains the Baltimore Hvening 
Sun, would apply the quota 
rule to every nation in the 
Western Hemisphere, all of 
which have been on a non- 
quota basis, including Canada. 
It isaimed, however, at Mexico, 
says a Washington dispatch to 
this paper. We read on: 


‘‘Representative Box main- 
tains that unemployment con- 
ditions in the country show 
that there is no need for the 
importation of other labor, 
particularly cheap labor; that 
the rapid increase in the num- 
ber of Mexicans coming into 
the United States constitutes 
a growing social and racial 
problem which has reached serious proportions in Texas and 
California; that continued Mexican immigration means cheap 
Mexican labor will be placed not only in competition with agri- 
cultural labor, but with that employedin the large industrial 
centers; and that the average farmer does not want Mexican 
labor, but that it is the big farmer and the absentee landlord 
who are most anxious for continued entry of Mexicans.”’ 


we are told. 


In the opinion of Mark Sullivan, veteran political observer at 
_ the capital, the Box proposal will complicate the several other 
important actions about the general immigration-restriction 
law which are to come up in the present Congress. Says Mr. 
Sullivan in a dispatch to the New York Herald Tribune: 


“Tn the general law, an exception was made in favor of all the 
countries in North and South America. Of these, the only two 
that send measurable numbers of immigrants are Mexico and 
Canada. It is now proposed that the same limitation applied to 
Kuropean countries [2 per cent. of the number of natives of 
each country already here in 1890] shall be applied to Mexico. 
That limitation would reduce the number of Mexican immigrants 
to about 1,600. This would be a drastic reduction, for about 
68,000 Mexicans came in last year, and the average for five years 
has been about 50,000. 

“Some official figures say that of the Mexicans entering the 
United States in any given year, only 4 per cent. return home. 
Another set of official figures shows that only 2,562 Mexicans 
returned to Mexico during the latter half of 1926. As against 
this, the claim is hotly made that as much as 80 per cent. of 
Mexican labor returns to Mexico at the end of each season, and 
some Mexican official figures show that over 34,000 Mexicans 
returned during the latter half of 1926.” 


MEXICO’S MAN WITH THE HOE—IN ARIZONA 


This is the type of farm laborer against which the Box bill is aimed, 


The question being asked by Southwestern papers is 
this: If Mexican labor is put on a quota basis, who will do the 
work in our cotton and sugar-beet fields? 


- eltizens can not live.’ 


It seems from Washington dispatches that Representative 
Box must hurdle a number of formidable obstacles before a 
measure restricting Mexican immigration becomes law. The 
Arizona Cotton Growers’ Association, for example, is sharpening 
its ax for the Box bill. The Western Fruit Jobbers’ Association 
likewise has gone on record as opposed to restriction of Mexican 
labor. As George Marvin says in a Tucson dispatch to the 
Baltimore Sun: 


“The Southwest is asking: If Mexican labor is restricted, who 
is going to do the work? 

‘‘White men can not or will not do it. In the prolific virgin 
soils of California and the reclaimed deserts of Texas and Arizona 
and New Mexico, it has been abundantly demonstrated for 
twenty years, season after season, that white labor, in the quan- 
tity and quality desired, can 
not be found to do the kind of 
manual work necessary to the 
timely harvesting of cotton 
and the staple fruit and vege- 
table crops. For this kind of 
manual labor Mexicans are pe- 
culiarly fitted. The Mexican is 
content under conditions which 
the white man, as a class, finds 
undesirable or intolerable.” 


Mexican laborers, declares 
the Los Angeles Times, ‘‘are 
as necessary to the cotton- 
fields, orchards, and beet-fields 
of California, Arizona, Texas, 
Utah, and Colorado as are 
the farm laborers at harvest 
time in the Middle West.”’ 

Secretary of Labor Davis, 
on the other hand, is said to 
favor the Box bill, and Edward 
H. Dowell, Vice-President of 
the California Federation of 
Labor, charges the Mexican 
peons who enter the United 
States with ‘‘breaking down 
the standards of the American 
workingman, and _ spreading 
poverty and disease wherever they go.’’ A spokesman for the 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employees, appearing be- 
fore the House Immigration Committee, and who stated that 
he also spoke for other railway unions having a total member- 
ship of half a million, declared that the predominance of Mexican 
labor in railway maintenance work is not due to the climate or 
type of work, but to ‘‘miserable wages upon which American 
’ A Texas cotton-planter also testified that 
there is no dearth of white labor to handle the cotton erop in 
his State. All of which leads the Tacoma Ledger to observe: 

“To say that American agriculture or American industry 
can not survive without the importation of cheap labor would be 
but to repeat the sophistries which threescore years or more ago 
sought to justify human slavery. 

“Slavery was abolished in the South, and to-day white 
farmers are finding it both possible and profitable to cultivate 
the fields of the Southland. Immigration was restricted, and 
despite the fact that millions of cheap laborers from Europe were 


turned back by the quota law, manufactures and railroad build- 
ing continue to flourish.” 


The ‘‘only reasonable solution”’ of the problem that occurs to 
the Dallas News is a ‘‘gentleman’s agreement”? with Mexico, 
whereby common labor from that country shall ‘‘enter the 
United States only on written consent of Mexican consuls of the 
area for which the immigrants are bound.” In the opinion of 
the Raleigh News and Observer, however, Mexico should be brought 
under the quota law, and ‘‘treated as England, France, and other 
European countries are treated.” 
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TOPICS IN BRIEF 


An extension of this department appears weekly on the screen as “Fun from the Press” 


, O1w’s not quiet along the Potomac.— Tampa Tribune. 


_ SEcrETARY KeELLoGe’s campaign for world peace should start 
in Nicaragua.—Tampa Tribune. 


THE Prince of Wales landed on his feet when thrown from his 
horse'most recently. Practise makes perfect.—Pittsburgh Post- 
Gazette. 


Two trains were bombed in Mexico yesterday, which is the 
first intimation that the sister republic’s Presidential candidates 
have adopted the rear-platform idea——New York Evening Post. 


Too much of the white 
man’s burden is carried at the 
waist-line.—Boston Herald. 


Tuts fuelless motor would 
come in mighty handy for 
some political machines.— 
Manchester Union. 


Tue Teapot Dome song 
seems to have been: ‘‘ Harry, 
get the kettle and we’ll all 
have tea.’’—Asheville Times. 


A tot of these favorite sons 
will never get so far away 
from home as the prodigal 
one.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Ort doesn’t seem to give 
the Republicans any relief— 
the more the Democrats rub 
it in the sorer they get.— 
Virginian-Pilot. 


Ze =e 
THE PRESIDENT}S 
PY, 


We might have won the 
war a lot sooner if we’d had 
-. any idea of how useful those 
Liberty bonds could be made. 
—San Diego Union. 


Ir is our thought that the 


Ou, Liberty Bonds! 
name!—Chicago Tribune. 


What crimes are committed in thy 


THAT's right, pay Sinclair back. Might have to call on him 
again this fall—The Thomas E. Pickerill Service. 


THERE might be fewer wars bought if all the purchasers had 
to pay cash and could see what they were getting. —Christian 
Science Monitor. 


Ir would be entirely unnecessary for General Coxey to lead 
another army of unemployed to Washington. What do we have 
elections for, anyway?—San 
Diego Union. 


A READER asks if fish gain 
weight rapidly. This depends 
entirely upon who catches 
*em.— Detroit News. 


Ir the Anti-Saloon League 
can manage it, all candidates 
who are not bone-dry will be 
soaked.— Virginian-Pilot. 


ss 


Mussotrnt, says Mr. Me- 
Clure, has solved the problem 
of democracy. Death also 
solves the problem of life.— 
Dallas News. 


Tue Maine hen that laid 
303 eggs in a year must be- 
lieve that a cackle a day 
keeps the hatchet away.— 
Virginian-Pilot. 


Sows Or wie (Ce ©, 12, 
witnesses before the Senate 
committee are doing a lot 
of very lame ducking.— 
Arkansas Gazette. 


ILLINOIS citizens are asked 


Grand Oil Party might, with 


to pray for better govern- 
ment. And, eventually, of 


thanks to Mr. Milt Gross, 


course, some of them may get 


around to ,voting for it.— 


San Diego Union 


adopt for its 1928 slogan 
“Dunt Esk!’’— Brooklyn 
Eagle. 


SOUTHERN editor says 


GENERAL SUMMERALL Says: 


“Desire for peace does not 
insure it.’’ No, and desire for 
a meal doesn’t satisfy hunger; 
but it does start you toward 
a restaurant.—Cincinnati In- 
quirer. : 


DRAFT? 


Tue life of a clam, according to the latest report, is ten years, 
which still gives those Sinclair witnesses about five years to go.— 
New York Evening Post. 


Aviators call the fogs and smoke which obscure the vision 
‘“smog.’’ In polities such things are called ‘‘ defining the issues.”’ 
—Council Bluffs Nonpareil. 


A PHYSICIAN says the State spends twice as much on wild 
life as upon child life. Parents will find this a very puzzling 
distinction.— San Diego Union. 


Caprain WiLkins, Exploring Arctic Zone in Airplane, Is 
Safe.—Head-line. Some people have a curious idea of what 
constitutes safety —Arkansas Gazette. 


TuerRE are thirty-three political parties in the new Polish 
Parliamezt. At this distance the thing sounds like a Senate 
composed entirely of Borahs.—The New Yorker. 


ConrTINUED survival of the Anti-Saloon League after the dis- 
appearance of the saloon is explained by the fact that as long as 
whisky is here it will need a chaser.—Virginian-Pilot. 

Tup heaviest blow will not fall, however, until Mr. Sinclair 
refuses to accept the $160,000, which we honest Republicans are 
going to give back to him, maybe, on the ground that he is 
particular whom he takes money from.—Ohio State Journal. 


IT WILL TAKE A KANSAS 
CYCLONE TO GET HIM OUT NOW! 
—Shafer in the Cincinnati Times-Star. 


“Democratic harmony is a 
beautiful thing.”’ There, 
gents, is a man with imagina- 
tion.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Mextico’s reported cam- 
paign for more American 
tourists is unaccompanied by a statement of what the ransoms 
will be.—Portland Oregonian. 


Stagnor Mussouini declares that the more motorists there are 
the fewer Bolshevists there will be. On the other hand, there will 
be more motorists.—Punch. 


Ir Noah had debated as long as Congress over flood protection, 
this terrestrial sphere would now be inhabited exclusively by 
fishes.— Manchester (Vt.) Journal. 


Tur bird population of the United States is estimated at 
4,000,000,000, or scarcely one light luncheon apiece for the cats of 
Brooklyn Heights.—Brooklyn Eagle. 

Tur grammarians have their rules where a paragraph should 
end, but the paragraphers are satisfied when it ends in THE 
Lirrrary Dicest.—Virginian-Pilot. 

Figures are mighty interesting things. They show that un- 
employment was wide-spread and- that gasoline consumption 
increased 12.4 per cent. in 1927.—Nashville Banner. 


A Frencu astrologer predicts that this summer there will be a 
period of great heat, followed immediately by an explosion, and 
then the end of the world. Houston probably will bear him out 
in his first two predictions, but as to the last—well, we don’t 
believe they can elect their nominee.—Cownctil Bluffs Nonpareil. 


FOREIGN 


COMMENT 


JAPAN’S FIRST MANHOOD SUFFRAGE ELECTION 


HE NEW MANHOOD SUFFRAGE LAW of Japan, 

which operated in a general election for the first time 

on February 20, raised the number of voters from 
3,000,000 to 12,000,000, but the result is said to reveal no ad- 
vance, and is deseribed in some quarters as being a stalemate. The 
completed figures, however, 
according to some Tokyo press 
dispatches, relieve the stale- 
mate to the extent that the 
Government needs only seven 
votes to giveit abare majority, 
and it has a good chance of ob- 
taining them. The final official 
returns for the 466 seats, as 
recorded in the Tokyo Japan 
Advertiser, read as follows: 


Se OOLY AU Ka lteter sccpneiel = 221 
Minseito.... 214 
Independents.......° 16 
Proletarians......... 8 
Businessmen’s party. 4 
Kakushin Club...... 3 

SS To tale pos ster a 00 


. “The Seiyukai claims six 
neutrals, bringing its total up 
to 227, which is just seven 
short of the 234 needed to give 
it an absolute majority in the 
House. One Independent is 
conceded to the Minseito, and 
the remaining nine are neutral. 
With these corrections made, 
the final list reads: 


“USOWVMUKALS.. seis Nao eric 
INTEMSONO utes Jee 
Neutralss 2. ee 
Proletarians.. °.<:2 2 
Businessmen’s party. 
Kakushin Club...... 


eb 


Lo WY) 
WPOO UN 


International Newsreel photograph 


The Seiyukai are the Con- 

servative Ministerialists, and the Minseito is made up of the 
Liberal Oppositionists. In the Japanese press we find a num- 
ber of organs that consider the elections to be a decisive defeat 
for the Government of Premier Baron Tanaka. Thus, the Tokyo 
Jiji is convinced that the Government and the Seiyukai party 
must have been taken aback at the unexpected results of the 
election, and this daily continues: 


“‘Hven if a number of Independents join the party in power, 
the Government has already been shaken to its foundation. 
The ignominious defeat of the Government party is a‘record- 
breaking event which is attributable to the merger of the Ken- 
seikai and the Seiyuhonto, but it is due to the dissolution ata 
wrong time, to blunders in the China policy, mistaken appoint- 
ments and imprudent fiscal business, and also to the rigid control 
of the election, as well as to the operation of manhood suffrage. 

‘At the time of the formation of the present Government, the 
Opposition was extremely discredited. If the Ministry had 
dissolved the House of Representatives immediately after the 
extraordinary session, it could have carried its point, but it 
missed the chance. Blunders in important policies made the 
Government as unpopular as could be. No Government has 
been so harshly criticized. The dissolution at such a time was 
reckless and idiotic. The Opposition took advantage of this to 


BILLBOARDING THE CANDIDATES 


Some of the thousands of posters that candidates in the Japanese 
electoral campaign used to win votes. 


turn the situation to its account. The Government conducted 
the election under the most unfavorable circumstances imagi- 
nable, whereas the Opposition stood in a good position. 

‘‘We have no data to ascertain whether the authorities ven- 
tured bold interference, as was alleged, but evidences go to show 
that control was rigid beyond limit. Not infrequently, speeches 
were forbidden for no rea- 
son. This stirred up animosity 
against the Government. Po- 
litical rights have been extended 
to great numbers whose antip- 
athy against the authorities, 
the privileged classes, and cap- 
italists has been pronounced. 
Naturally, they suspect the 
Government. These mental 
tendencies of lower-class people 
account partly for the defeat 
of the Seiyukai. 

‘“The decline of the Setyukai 
will make the position of the 
Government untenable. Let it 
be supposed it can win over a 
number of Independents, yet 
the Seiyukai should be pre- 
pared for a political change. 
It is better for the Government 
to resign. A manly resigna- 
tion will insure the rise of the 
Seiyukai. The Minseito may 
be given power, yet the key is . 
retained by Independents and 
minorities. The situation will 
be unstable. This forms a 
cause for anxiety.” 


But in the judgment of the 
Tokyo Asahi the result of the 
first manhood suffrage election 
is satisfactory, and this news- 
paper goes on to say: 


““We hold it in high value be- 
cause the achievements are in- 
dependent ofthe so-called fair 
control or supervision. Since 
the introduction of party gov- 
ernment, the two-party system 
has been maintained, but it has often been used for party expan- 
sion with the result of doubtful groupings. Japan has long been 
under the limited election system with but few occasions for the 
expression of general wishes. Governments were overthrown 
by tricks, and statesmen in power were accustomed to think that 
dissolution would always prove to their advantage, but their 
belief has been revolutionized by the election. The contest was 
conducted in conformity with parliamentary principles. Neither 
the Government nor the Opposition is in command of an over- 
whelming majority, their numbers being equal to the astonish-_ 
ment of the so-called election gods. The consequences provoke 
the keen interest of numberless spectators. This may justly be 
termed the gift of manhood suffrage. 

“At this time of national life, the growth of sound public 
opinion is important above all. Not only has the nation to 
form judgment in preparation for the next election by close ob- 
servation but to enhance its mental power to rouse politicians 
and statesmen from skepticism to actuality. Professional 
statesmen have no conviction. The forecast of the Government 
in regard to the election was groundless optimism. It is silly 
that the Opposition is given up to elation at the alleged victory, 
and it is foolish to dream of seizing power in the immediate 
future. In the case of equal numbers, logic urges a reelection, 
but this requires a little more experience. A great question of 
the present is how to pacify the situation.” 
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The Tokyo Hochi seems to take satisfaction in the fact that the 
Government was ‘‘obviously unsuccessful in the election,’ and 
it continues as follows: 


“While the limited election system was in force, the Govern- 
ment party was invincible, but manhood suffrage has reversed 
the situation. The growth of political knowledge has been rapid. 
What does this show? The amended system has proved so 
forceful that it overpowered interference and effectively defended 
liberty and equity. Judgment based on these virtues is a dem- 
onstration of developed knowledge. The result of the election 
presses the Government to resign. This we term the completion 
of parliamentarianism and the victory of the manhood suffrage 
principle.”’ 


Among the London press The Daily Telegraph remarks that 
Japan enters upon the new political era to which it was destined 
by the passing of the Manhood Suffrage Act of 1925. The result 
of the contest does not, this newspaper concedes, appear at first 
sight to indicate any very marked change from the parhamentary 
conditions which have prevailed since Japan was given’ a consti- 
tution forty years ago. But, we are told: 


“There are reasons for thinking that this impression is not 
altogether a correct one; yet the outstanding fact is that all but 
a handful of the seats have gone to candidates of the two ‘regular’ 
parties, the Seiyukai and the Minseito, which support the réles 
of Conservative and Liberal in the Imperial Diet. The infusion 
of new elements, independent of the old and largely unmeaning 
rivalry, into the House of Representatives, has not come up to 
the hopes of Labor and the less extreme parties of radical re- 
form; but they have, as it happens, an opportunity of asserting 
themselves very effectively in the new situation. For the 
struggle for power between Conservatives and Liberals has 
ended in an almost exactly equal division between them of 435 


TO GET OUT THE VOTE 


Japanese campaign workers preparing pamphlets crying up the 
virtues of their candidates. 


‘seats. A Government formed by either must be completely at 
the mercy of the minority groups.” 

Incidentally, The Daily Telegraph expresses its regret that the 
election should be so indecisive, because Japan has ‘‘never had 
greater need of a strong and stable administration than at the 
present time.’”? The past year is pictured as being the most 
disastrous in her history as a modern State and it is recalled that: 


“In the spring her financial and economic structure felt the 
full wrecking consequences of the collapse of the ‘postwar boom’ 
in 1920—consequences which the business world had been 
struggling desperately to fend off during the intervening years, 
and which were aggravated by the enormous losses due to the 
earthquake of 1923. Another earthquake, which devastated 
the country between Tokyo and Osaka in March last, seemed to 
give the signal for an economic collapse. The famous Suzuki 
firm, whose operations extended throughout the Far East, 


International Newsreel photograph 


TO CAST THEIR FIRST VOTE 


Japanese priests on their way to vote for the first time in the first 
universal manhood suffrage election in Japan. 


failed, and brought down with it one of the principal banks in the 
country. Another as important was ruined by the bankruptcy 
of a ereat ship-building company. As the panic spread, factories 
and commercial houses suspended operations, and banks closed 
their doors all over the country. The Liberal Government 
resigned, and Baron Tanaka was called to office, with a minority 
of forty in the elected Chamber, to preside over the work of 
reconstruction. The new Government’s financial legislation, 
and the efforts of the leading men of affairs, were not unsuccess- 
ful; but the remedies applied were drastic. Immense reductions 
of capital were enforced. In a number of cases the directors of 
banks were made liable to the full extent of their property for the 
losses ineurred by depositors. The insolvency of the so-called 
Peers’ Bank, in the founding of which many of the nobility had 
taken part, had given one of the most disastrous shocks to 
public confidence; and Prince Matsukata voluntarily surren- 
dered the whole of his estates to the liquidators.” 


But by the end of the year, it is further related, the national 
resiliency had triumphed and Japan was facing the future with 
restored hope and belief in her destiny. Yet the task of financial 
restoration was by no means completed, for the claims of a quar- 
ter of a million depositors had still to be met, this London journal 
points out, and when in January the Houses reassembled and 
the Liberals gave notice of a vote of censure, Premier Baron 
Tanaka forestalled them by at once dissolving the Diet and ap- 
pealing to the country to strengthen his Government’s hands for 
the work that was still to be done, and we read: 

“This was indeed a leap in the dark; for an electorate of some 
3,000,000 owners of property was now swelled by three times 


that number of new voters, drawn mainly from the peasants and 
‘ ‘ 5 . . . 7? 
the urban working class, whose action was quite unpredictable. 
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MOSCOW’S BREAD LINES 


ESPITE DENIALS by some travelers returning from 
Moscow that there are any bread lines in that city, 
others, some of them considered authorities on Russian 

conditions, declare that Moscow is getting hungrier and hun- 
grier, and that even the Ogpu—the secret terrorist police—are 
unable to cope with the rumors, and especially with the activi- 
ties of the khvostniki, the professional breadliners who shop for 
speculating purposes. Hundreds of them are said to be arrested 
daily, but others take their 
place. If the news of Mos- 
cow’s famine and long, hungry 
and freezing bread lines ever 
reaches Trotzky in his exile in 
Turkestan, writes Dr. Edouard 
Luboff, in the London Daily 
Mail, he will be pleased to see 
that his prophecy has been 
fulfilled, for one of the chief 
reasons for his fall from grace 
was the emphasis he laid on the 
increasing length of the Mos- 
cow bread lines and his pre- 
diction that conditions in the 
new year would grow worse. 
Yet it seems that Moscow is 
used to bread lines, for this in- 
formant tells us: 


““They have been her lot ever 
since the Bolsheviks became 
her masters and established 
the system of State trading. 
To-day the queues are longer 
and the waiting crowds of 
women and children are hun- 
grier and colder, but the sys- 
tem is the same. Last year, 
it is estimated by Soviet statisticians, the housewife had to 
wait in various shopping queues on an average three hours 
a day; to-day she waits six, but the tragedy is not in the wait- 
ing, unpleasant as it is. With wages equaling a purchasing 
power of $3.82 a week (Pravda, November 17), and with prices 
some 150 per cent. above their prewar level, the Moscow 
worker’s wife finds shopping, even were there no queues, a diffi- 
cult and painful process. 

““Moscow is hungry, not only because there is not enough 
food to go round, but because the majority of the population 
ean not afford to pay the prices charged. I have succeeded in 
obtaining the retail prices in Moscow on the eve of the present 
panic. A pound of white bread at the fixt price is 5 cents. 
This is twice as much as before the war—and that in a country 
that was called the granary of the world. Sugar produced in the 
nationalized refineries from cheap beet is retailed by the State 
shops at 16 cents per pound, or three times as much as before 
the war. The reduction in the average consumption and the rise 
in prices are due to acute shortage. The peasants—that inarticu- 
late majority of the Russian people—have at last put their oft- 
repeated threats into practise. They refuse to sell their produce 
to the Soviets, preferring in many cases to convert the grain 
into vodka by illicit distilling rather than to exchange it for use- 
less paper rubles. At first this form of resistance and oppo- 
sition was thought temporary, and it was expected that when the 
land tax fell due, the peasants would be forced to sell. 

“But these expectations have not materialized, and the Soviet 
officials are now panicky. They have collected large quantities 
of manufactured goods, and have taken them post-haste to the 
villages in the hope of being able to exchange them for agri- 
cultural produce. This has left the towns, and particularly 
Moscow, without: adequate foodstuffs and manufactures. The 
new move has failed also to influence the peasants, since the goods 
brought were not always those wanted. The repeated announce- 
ments that Moscow has been assured of requirements have failed 
to slacken the people’s anxious demand for food, and each an- 
nouncement has been followed by longer queues and more 
hoarding.” 


A GERMAN SMILE 


“Who will win the great sea-lion race—Engiand or America? ”’ 
—Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 


AMERICA’S NAVAL “TEMPTATION” | 


MERICA’S GREATEST DIFFICULTY in the matter 
of naval armament is said to be that she is now the 
strongest and most invulnerable State in the world, and 

she is tempted, therefore, as other States under similar conditions 
have been tempted before her, to refuse the irksome restraint 
which law and association with her neighbors impose, and to 
multiply her strength in order to get her own way, confident in 
the righteousness of her own intentions. But that way also in the 
long run tragedy lies, it is 
declared in an article in The 
Round Table (London), a quar- 
terly review of the politics of 
the British Commonwealth, in 
which we read further that the 
surest road to the continued 
prosperity and peace which 
America needs, is cooperation 
with the rest of the world to 
end war by establishing that 
arbitral alternative to war 
which she has always advo- 
cated in the past. As for 
Great Britain, it is claimed 
that the issue is comparatively 
simple, because: 


“The days of her Imperial 
temptations are over. She is 
no longer the only sea Power 
in the world. The choice he- 
fore her is whether she will be 
prepared, not to relinquish her 
naval strength or her right to 
protect her vital communica- 
tions against improper attack, 
but to recognize that she must 
only use it to interfere with the 
trade of other nations in ac- 
cordance with international law and in support of peace through 
arbitration. That may seem difficult. But the long view shows 
that it is by the limitation not of her rights as a belligerent, but 
of her right to become a belligerent, that her trade and that 
peace which is her greatest interest are secured. If she refuses 
she will simply impose competition on the United States under 
conditions which will justify such competition, and in such a 
contest the greater purse will prevail. .. . 

‘‘Winally, there are the other nations of the English-speaking 
world. They have aiso an indispensable part to play. They are 
as vitally interested as the two principal parties. A quarrel be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain would tear Canada 
asunder and imperil all the others. Genuine Anglo-American 
cooperation must be the cardinal purpose of their foreign policy. 
They, and especially Canada, are the natural intermediaries 
between London and Washington. Personal contact between 
the statesmen of Great Britain and the United States—of the 
kind that has taken place between Sir Austen Chamberlain, 
Mr. Briand, and Dr. Stresemann with such good results for . 
Europe in the last three years—is difficult to bring about for 
reasons of distance. But it can to a great extent be supplied 
through Ottawa. The younger nations can anyhow help to 
remove misunderstandings, and see that the lack of touch 
which did so much to eause the Geneva failure does not occur: 
again. The first stage in the solution of this fateful naval 
question may well be the Imperial Conference of 1929, when the 
question of how and to what extent the Washington treaties are 
to be renewed will come up for decision.”’ 


There is a great opportunity as there is a great responsibility 
before the English-speaking world, we read then, for it is not a 
question of their combining merely for their own benefit, because 
that would rally the rest of the world against them. But, it is 
declared, it is a question of their using their sea power as the main 
support of pacific methods for the settlement of international dis- 
putes. If they fail, it is solemnly predicted, they will drive hu- 
manity to disaster worse than 1914, but if they rise to the 
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occasion they can, in association with the rest of the civilized 


world, ‘‘give a new birth to freedom and lasting peace to 
mankind.” 


Another specimen of British advice is afforded by the London 
Spectator, which assures us that England will support America 
in any further advance that will reduce naval armament generally 
or in a particular arm. But, it adds: 


““We have one warning to utter in offering our most willing 
cooperation. Americans must forgive our saying that they do not 
yet realize the value, the necessity, of precision in words. There 
are plenty of reasons for this into which we need not go now, 
but an example should show what we mean. President Wilson 
spoke with the best intentions of such things as ‘self-determina- 
_ tion’ and ‘national aspira- 
- tions,’ and thereby he caused 
himself and all Europe a world 
of trouble. He had not 
thought out the meaning and 
effeet of his phrases. If we and 
‘America are to cooperate, there 
must be no misunderstanding 
due to ceatchwords or ill- 
defined phrases. Our readers, 
British and American, will be 
thinking of one which is in 
their minds, if not upon their 
lips. It is ‘the freedom of the 
seas. We here are all for that 
freedom. We are neither too 
proud nor too humble to claim, 
and we fear no contradiction of 
our claim, that the British 
Navy has been the greatest 
human instrument by which, 
under God, has been created 
and preserved the free use of 
the seas as highways for man- 
- kind, assured routes for man’s 
traffic by which his civilization 
has progressed and the gifts of 
nature have been spread 
among the nations and the 
earth replenished. 

“But there is a_ bastard 
meaning attached by thought- 
less people to the phrase, as 
tho it meant the freedom of 
nations to prolong for their 
own material benefit the hor- 
rors of war waged by other 
unfortunate belligerents; free- 
dom to aid and _ comfort 
belligerent armies fighting in 
other lands across the sea, in 
utter disregard or flagrant 
contempt of that neutrality : 
which the Law of Nations most solemnly enjoins upon all non- 
combatant peoples. 

“Tho we owe to America the inspiration of the Covenant of 
the League, it is Europe rather that we would remind that this 
Covenant sanctions the principle of outlawing war by blockade. 
To the United States we say that there is no way in which we 
would sooner cooperate with them than in proclaiming to the 
world that if Satan should prevail and war unhappily arise, the 
Atlantic Navies will be found sharing the work of keeping 
the seas free from all that might supply combatants with the 
means of prolonging war.” 


According to an Associated Press dispatch from Geneva the 
delayed appearance of Rear-Admiral Hilary P. Jones, who was to 
have been a member of the American delegation at the Prepara- 
tory Arms Conference, gave rise to the idea that there would be, 
perhaps, disarmament ‘‘conversations’”’ among the American, 
British, and Japanese naval experts. But, we read: 


“Tt is now said that nothing will be done respecting naval dis- 
armament among those Powers until 1931, when signatories to 
the Washington treaty are to meet to discuss revision of that 
compact. On the other hand it is said that American and Itahan 
experts may talk about the disarmament question.’ 


A CANADIAN SUGGESTION 


“Why not make the Rear-Admiral Jingo Championship an annual 
sporting event and derive some fun instead of international annoyance 
from their frothings, and let them settle it between themselves?”’ 


—A.G. Racey in The Daily Star (Montreal). 


INDIAN IRE AGAINST BRITAIN 


HORT-SIGHTEDNESS AND PERVERSITY are being 
shown by the sponsors of the boycott of the Simon Com- 
mission, which has been deputed by the British Parliament 

to test India’s fitness for an increase of autonomy, say various 
British editors in that country. Some of the comments for and 
against the Commission have already appeared in these pages, 
but it is of interest to note that the subject is one which becomes 
increasingly livelier. A careful perusal of the debate in the 
Indian Legislative Assembly on the boyeott resolution of the 
Simon Commission, remarks the Madras Mail, produces ‘“‘a 
feeling of grave disappointment, ’’ and this newspaper asks: 


“Have Indian politicians no 
more effective weapons than 
violent denunciation, personal 
insults, and the rest of the 
armory of the tub-thumping 
street-corner orator? There 
seems some fatal influence in 
the Assembly which compels 
even the most reasonable of 
men to indulge in fire-eating 
within its walls.”’ 


Indian publicists, judged by 
their utterances from the plat- 
form and their writings in the 
press, seem to charge the 
British with every erime of 
omission and commission—of 
insincerity bad faith, 
seeking to throw sand into 
Indian eyes, and tightening 
the bonds in which they hold 
their Indian subjects. The 
Hindustan Review (Caleutta), 
edited quarterly by K. C. 
Mahindra—a literary Indian 
who took his degree of A. B. 
from Cambridge University— 
has together the 
expressions made on the sub- 
ject by a number of dis- 
tinguished Indians. Sir Ali 
Imam, the first Indian Mos- 
lem to be admitted into the 
Executive Couneil (or Cabi- 
net) of the Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India, 
who is given the place of honor in this symposium, is quoted 


and 


gathered 


as follows: 


‘“‘Our masters are pleased to give us audience to appear before 
the Simon Commission of inquiry into Indian fitness for self- 
government as petitioners. I may ask, was it not only a few 
years ago, not many years ago, when there were clouds of war, 
when there was trouble in the Empire, was it not at that time, 
that we were promised equal partnership? Did we not then 
hear of the change in the angle of vision and of equal partner- 
ship? We were then told we were comrades. Then we believed 
those words, millions of our people died in distant lands, in the 
theaters of war; the prince and the peasant alike of India supplied 
men, money, and war materials. And above all, India as a coun- 
try rendered the greatest possible service during those terrible 
days of war by maintaining perfect calm and order throughout 
the length and breadth of this vast country. India recognized 
the critical condition of the Empire, and she behaved as she ought 
to have behaved at the time. All political questions were put 
on the shelf, and India did her best to help the British people in 
their hour of danger. 

“But now that the war-clouds have passed away, and there is 
no interest in courting or cajoling our sentiments, now, by reason- 
able pronouncements, we are relegated once again to the position 
of petitioners.” 


SCIENCE+ AND+ INVENTION 


A FORTUNE FROM A COLLAR-BOX 


PASTEBOARD COLLAR-BOX, some pins and a lead- 
pencil were the materials with which a Kansas City 
undertaker, unlearned in science or mechanics, put 

together the first automatic telephone device forty years ago. 
This curious story, well authenticated, together with the tale 
of the dial-telephone’s gradual development, its slow progress, 
and final triumph up to the perfection of its apparatus into what 
a great British electrician calls ‘‘the high-water mark of human 
creative power,” is described in an illustrated article contributed 
to Discovery (London). The - 

Kansas City inventor’s name 
was Almon Strowger, and his 
invention is still known to tele- 
phone men as the “‘Strowger 
system.’’ It owes its inception, 
we are told, to a suspicion in 
Strowger’s mind that a tele- 
phone operator was conspiring 
with one of his competitors to 
report the Strowger line “busy” 
whenever prospective custom- 
ers rang him up, thus divert- 
ing his business into alternative 
channels. True, we read: 


““The suspicion proved to be 
unfounded, but it nevertheless 
inspired Strowger, little as he 
must necessarily have known of 
telephony or mechanics, to try 
his hand at inventing. His- 
tory records that his raw ma- 
terials comprised a round collar-box, a packet of pins, and a 
pencil. Details are lacking, but we may postulate that this 
undertaker-inventor was conversant with the broad principle of 
manual telephone switching, by means of plugs and cords in- 
serted in metal sockets representing the fixt terminals of sub- 
seribers’ lines at the telephone exchange, and that he visualized 
an alternative electromechanical rotary switch, in which the 
pins, stuck round the collar-box at regular intervals, constituted 
subscribers’ fixt-line terminals, any one of which could be 
selected at will by a radial contact arm arranged to sweep round 
the cirele. 

‘““Strowger, however, made no material progress with his in- 
vention until chance brought him in contact with Joseph Harris, 
then a young commercial traveler. Harris knew even less than 
Strowger about telephones or mechanics, but he possest im- 
agination, and having occasion to make a telephone eall from 
a small exchange at Carthage, Missouri, inattention on the 
part of the operator recalled his talk with Strowger, and 
prompted the thought that there were possibilities ahead for 
the collar-box switch. 

‘All this happened in 1889, but two years later Harris suc- 
ceeded in floating a company called the Strowger Automatic 
- Telephone Exchange, of which Strowger and he were vice- 
president and secretary respectively. Manufacturing difficulties 
followed, and their efforts to interest various existing organiza- 
tions brought the inventor and promoter into contact with 
A. H. Keith, a young engineer with whom they joined forces, 
and to whom belongs much of the credit for putting Strowger’s 
idea into practical shape. 

“Three years later, in 1892, the installation was commenced 
of the first public automatic exchange at La Porte, Indiana. 
The Strowger switches used in those days took the form of a flat 
ebonite disk, around the cireumference of which were arranged 
contacts corresponding with the terminals of the subscribers’ 
lines. The rotating member or contact arm was mounted on 
a shaft which passed axially through the center of the disk, 
rotary motion being imparted to it by two pawls actuated by 


STROWGER’S FIRST AUTOMATIC SWITCH 


electromagnets. One magnet-pawl combination moved the 
contact arm over ten contacts at a time; the other stept it only 
from one contact to the next. A third electromagnet released 
the mechanism. 

“To actuate this early Strowger switch, no less than five line 
wires were required from each telephone to the exchange, while 
every subseriber had the sole use of one of these switches, an 
obviously costly arrangement. There was no numbered dial, 
but each telephone was fitted with keys or push-buttons.” 


In spite of these complications the La Porte exchange worked 
successfully and gave satisfac- 
tion. It was realized, how- 
ever, that improvements and 
simplification would be neces- 
sary to fit it for public service 
on a large scale. It was not 
until the principle of arranging 
subscribers’ terminals in groups 
and providing facilities for in- 
terconnection was introduced, 
that real progress was made. 
Meanwhile the switch had 
been steadily improved in de- 
tail, until in 1902 it took a form 
which, tho differing radically 
from the original, was the 
prototype of those in general 
use to-day. The writer goes on: 


“The «modern switch, or 
‘selector,’ as it is termed, still 
incorporates the inventor’s 
early idea of a central spindle or rotating shaft, a radial con- 
tact arm and contacts arranged circumferentially. To-day, 
however, the shaft is capable of motion in two planes, vertical 
and horizontal, while the contact arm has access to one hundred 
sets of contacts per switch. : 

“The contacts are arranged in ten rows or ‘levels’ considered 
vertically, each level comprising ten sets of contacts. Thus 
grouped they lie, as it were, on the inner face of a semicylinder. 
The rotating shaft is vertical and constitutes the axis of the 
cylinder, the radial switch arm being rigidly attached to it. 
Combinations of electromagnets and pawls move this shaft, 
step-by-step, both vertically and horizontally, thus enabling the 
switch arm or ‘wiper,’ as it is called, to sweep over the entire 
one hundred sets of contacts, selecting and coming to rest on the 
particular set indicated by the subseriber. A spring assisted by 
gravity restores the switch to normal when the subscriber hangs 
up his receiver. Such, in effect, is the switch of to-day, but the 
subscriber no longer commands one for his exclusive use. 

‘Keith introduced the line switch, a much simpler and less 
costly piece of apparatus which really made the invention com- 
mercially practicable, because it reduced the number of switches. 
The function of the modern line switch is to select and retain for 
the exclusive temporary use of the calling subseriber a disengaged 
Strowger switch or selector, and it performs this function auto- 
matically in response to the lifting of the receiver from its hook. 

“Tt was soon realized that the method of selecting numbers by 
pressing buttons was too primitive. Gradually the calling dial, 
as we know it to-day, was evolved. 

‘All that the automatic telephone dial does when one releases 
the disk, after having moved it round with the finger-tip, is 
momentarily to break or disconnect the line circuit a number of 
times corresponding with the number dialed. These interrup- 
tions give rise to the electrical ‘impulses’ which in turn actuate the 
Strowger switches at the exchange, causing the shafts to step 
up and step round until the contact arm of the final switch in 
a series rests on the terminal contacts corresponding with the 
required number. 


Only the smaller independent 


- flexibility. Grafting the Strowger 


\ 


all facilities without undue inter- 
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F ‘Like all innovations, the auto- 
matic telephone was regarded 
askance by telephone authorities 
for some years after its invention. 


operating companies in America 
could be prevailed upon to give it 
a trial, but slowly and surely its 
principles were accepted, and 
wherever it was installed the ser- 
viee improved. 

“Up to this period, some six 
years ago, while not limited to 
cities of any particular size, ap- 
plications of the automatic tele- 
phone were restricted by a lack of 


system on to the existing network 
involved wholesale alterations. 
“To afford satisfactory tele- 
phone service it was necessary for 
the automatic system to maintain 


ference with existing exchange 
nomenclature or the junction cable 
interconnecting the exchanges. 


Undismayed by this complex prob- VIEW OF TYPICAL AUTOMATIC SWITCH-ROOM 


lem the Strowger engineers in A contrast to the busy exchange of yesterday. One or two attendants here take the place of the hun- 


England and Ameriea, some of dreds formerly needed to establish the telephone connections. 
whom had virtually grown up with 
the invention which they were 
sponsoring, set about the task, and, still retaining the switch as a controller selects and connects with a telephone wire route from 
basis, evolved a combination of apparatus known asthe ‘Director’ any district to any other district. This accomplished, the 


_ register controller which abundantly justifies Dr. Fleming’s eulogy Strowger switches on the spot do the rest, by selecting and con- 


as representing ‘the high-water mark of human creative power.’ necting with the terminals of the particular subscriber in that 

“Operating under the control of a numbered and lettered dial district. All this occurs at the bidding of a numbered and let- 

attached to the subscriber’s telephone, the ‘Director’ register tered dial, on which letters representing exchange names have 
: been introduced for the sake of simplicity.” 


We are informed by the Bell Telephone Company 
that the above account is correct. The automatic 
telephone therein described is of the original Strow- 

ger type with 100-line groups, installed in various 

ppm i blacher large cities. A newer modification with 500-line 

groups, known as the ‘‘panel type,’ is now being 

introduced. Automatic Hlectric, Inc., which manu- 

factures the apparatus, informs us that it now has 

seven factories in various parts of the world, em- 

ploying about ten thousand operatives. From a 

booklet issued by this company entitled ‘“‘From 

Scientific Toy to Telephone Perfection” (Chicago), 
we take the following: 


g “The development of the automatic telephone 
“DouBLe has naturally been most marked in the land of its 

XE birth, the United States. Already nearly two 
hundred cities are converted to the Strowger system 
or are scheduled for conversion within the next 
few months. Many of these have been in service 
continuously for fifteen years or more, rendering 
quick and accurate telephone service to thousands 
of users. 

‘Besides many cities of importance in the United 
States where the system has been installed, it has 
been adopted for telephone service by several foreign 
governments. An automatic exchange was placed 
in service in Berlin, Germany, as early as 1909. 
Installations in South America, Cuba, England, and 
Australia soon followed. Such important foreign 
cities as Sydney and Melbourne in Australia; Buenos 
Aires in Argentina; Winnipeg, Montreal, and Ed- 
monton in Canada; Havana, Honolulu, Manila, 
and others, now have the benefit of automatic 
Illustrations by courtesy of Automatic Electric, Inc., Chicago telephone service. The system is also being in- 

THE “CONNECTOR” SWITCH stalled in the great centers of London, Tokyo, Berlin, 
and Toronto.” 
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Photograph of the switch and drawing showing its action. The lifting magnet raises 
the shaft a certain number of steps, and the rotating magnet rotates it the desired 
number of steps, so that the metal fingers attached to the bottom of the shaft are 
brought into contact with the desired number. At the conclusion of conversation, 
the release magnet shown restores the shaft and fingers to their original position. 
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THE TRADITION OF FALSE-FACE 


HE MASK IS RETURNING TO OUR THEATER. 

Eugene O’Neill seems to be obsessed with the fact 

that in life we are all hidden behind our masks and in 
two of his latest plays the mask is an important feature. In 
““The Great God Brown” we are treated, to the point almost of 
exasperation, to the continual putting on and taking off of the 
mask when the outer and inner self of the character is to be 
revealed. In ‘Strange Interlude” the people wear masks, only 
they must be imagined. The character pauses while the facial 
muscles are held static 
and. the soul’s thoughts 
are poured forth in level 
tones. Then the every- 
day self resumes control, 
the face becomes mobile 
and follows the emotion 
of the words uttered. 
Of course, for a long 
time past certain dancers 
have resorted to masks, 
and the creator of the 
“Benda Masks’ has 
added a new fame to 
his work as an artist. 
Europeans are more fa- 
miliar with these counter- 
feit presentments than 
we, and the Illustrirte 
Zeitung (Leipzig) recalls, 
in an interesting article 
by Dr. Georg Jacob 
Wolf, the historic use 


Pictures from IJilustrirte Zeitung (Leipzig) 


“The Romans called the prosopon, which was also used in their 
dramatic productions, by the name of ‘persona.’ They placed 
the greatest emphasis on the mouthpiece as being the charac- 
teristic of the mask. It was here that the voice resounded, for 
it is from the word ‘personare,’ meaning to sound through, that: 
the word ‘persona’ was derived. Here again we see one of those 
striking examples of the deeper meaning of the language. ‘Per- 
sona,’ which at first meant mask, gradually came to mean the 
wearer of the mask, the character itself, and was finally identified 
with the individual, the ‘homo sapiens.’ All people are persons, 
and so, within the meaning of the Latin tongue, each person, — 
no matter what his walk 
in life, wore a mask. 

“The mask, which had 
now become particularly 
hideous, was no stranger 
to the mystery theaters 
of the Middle Ages which, 
like the antique drama, 
had grown out of the cult 
which originally dealt 
only with themes re- 
ligious, and solely served 
the Church. The devil 
in particular, whose ab- 
sence from these theaters 
was not to be thought 
of, made use of a mask, 
and so the tradition of 
the theater and dance 
mask has been perpet- 
uated. It passed on 
through the centuries, 
and was given a new im- 
petus by its use in the 
Commedia dell’ arie, the 
extemporaneous Italian 
comedies, which had 
their beginning in the 


and abuse of the mask A SCENE IN ROMAN COMEDY Renaissanee, and had 
: Where all the actors wear masks. This is a relief plaque in the Museum at Naples. continued triumphant 

To-day, outside the 
throughout the seven- 

theater, masks appear 


chiefly in carnival time, but for their high birth and connections, 
we must, he insists, ‘‘go back to the most ancient times and to 
the farthest zones’”’ where we find these little objects given ‘“‘some- 
thing precious, something in the nature of a religious cult, which 
endows them with reason and a deeper meaning.’”? For— 


“When the carefree Greeks celebrated the feast of Dionysius, 
the great or rustic Dionysian feasts, at which life and lust were 
more deeply penetrated, they painted themselves with wine dregs 
—a sort of war-paint of joy. Later they preferred the use of red 
lead; then they covered their faces with vine leaves; still later 
they chose, in place of these, a covering of linen which was 
painted and had slits for the eyes and mouth. The linen, in 
turn, made way for leather which was occasionally gilded. 
Finally, masks, the genesis of which we have before us, were 
carved of wood, or they were formed of clay and baked. This 
antique Hellenic mask was called Prosopon [rpdswzov, face, 
visage, person], and it was said of it, that because of the arrange- 
ment of the mouthpiece, it acted like a megaphone, that is, it 
increased the sound volume. This must have been of great 
aid to the art of the actors, for the Greek theaters into which the 
Dionysian cult had migrated after its transformation from 
religious activity to tragedy and comedy, were very spacious. 
Actors, indeed, during the course of centuries were the real mum- 
mers of the Dionysians, and their masks had developed along 
two lines: tragedy and comedy. For example, the double mask 
with the serious, and the humorous, faunlike laughing face, which 
is still the symbol of the theater to-day. 


teenth and eighteenth 
centuries. Callot’s celebrated engravings of the principal char- 
acters, the ‘persone’ of the Commedia dell’ arte, wore the 
comedy mask more or less in caricature. Those who know 
Bustelli’s Nymphenburg porcelain figures of the characters of 
the Commedia dell’ arte will remember the one of the soubrette 
who so coquettishly holds her mask before her face. Through 
Gozzi and Goldoni, Venice became the center of the Commedia 
dell’ arte, and the mask descended from the stage to the people. 
One can not imagine Venice in the throes of carnival without 
masks. At the same time, the memory of paintings by Tiepolo, 
Longhi, and Guardi arise, with their rococo Venetians, who 
appeared so often with masks that one was forced to realize that 
the Venetians and masks were inseparable. This was not only 
true of the merry carnival period, but it was also true in Venice 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, at all times of the 
year. They gave protection when one pursued an amorous ad- 
venture either in the gondola or through the narrow streets. 
It covered the face of the bravo whose sword and dagger sat 
lightly in their seabbards. From the mystery theaters, the mask 
went over to the secular amusements and to the carnival plays 
of the people. In many places the custom of wearing character 
masks has continued to the present day.” ; 


Their use mainly in the rural districts is bound up with 
certain ceremonies: 
“The Alpine people, who have preserved the tradition and cus- 


toms of their forefathers religiously, have, in the Salzkammereut 
and Tyrol, continued the use of masks in their Perchten dances 


FASHIONABLE LADY AND SERVANT 


Masks for the Japanese No Dance. 
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JAPANESE TEMPLE AND DEMON MASKS 


RELIGIOUS SERVICE AND THEATRICAL ART EMPLOY MASKS IN JAPAN 


in which they have, incidentally, handed down to us relies of 
heathen performances. They particularly use a deyil’s mask of 
real hideousness, horned and many-colored; also a double mask 
wuhich covers two dancers in the Perchten dance, and still another 
where the wearer appears to have a Janus head. The museums 
in Hellbrun and Innsbruck have valuable mask collections of 
this type, and oneis astonished at the expressions of the individual 
masks. In Bavaria and in Partenkirchen especially the carnival 
masks are worth seeing. It is well known that in Werdenfels, 
in Garmisch-Partenkirchen and Oberammergau, the woodcarver 
is not only the maker of holy statues, but also of grotesque cari- 
cature carnival masks. Many of these masks are one or two 
hundred years old. They remain in the family as heirlooms from 
generation to generat:on and are a sort of household god. That 
is why one finds only occasional pieces in the museum in Werden- 
fels. Most of them are still in private hands and one knows 
that the house of Grassegger has a squinting one; that the Blasirgl 
has a whistler; at Neuner’s or Rieser’s, one with a crooked 
mouth. Each family has its own characteristic mask. The 
Swabian city of Rottweil has a peculiar type of mask and, in 
particular, the ‘fool’s ride’ mask. The most remarkable of these 
is the ‘Fool with Bells’ and the ‘Feather John.’ A similar mask 
mummery is found in Riedlingen in the Danube valley. May 
this custom of our forefathers be preserved for many years to 
come.”’ 


The writer now turns to others; those of the Orientals, the 
court masks, the temple masks, and the demon masks: 


“Tn Africa, in the Far East, occasionally in Japan, in China, 
in Siam, in the South Seas, and in Central America, the mask 
has been known and used from ancient times, as it was known and 
used in Egypt. There the mummies were covered with wooden 
masks, usually gilded, with meaningless expressions, altho 
sometimes frightfully ugly and repulsive. It is not difficult to 
bridge the gap between these mummy masks and the death 
masks which have been customary for hundreds of years and 
which handed down to posterity the ‘last face’ of an individual. 
But why are these mummy masks so different from the other 
artistic creations of ancient Egypt? It has been explained that 
the purpose of these false-faces was to frighten and deceive the 
keepers of the gates in the underworld; to deceive with the 
meaningless ones and to frighten with the hideous. And this 
proves a basic reason for the wearing of all masks. Man wishes 
to be other than he is, usually mightier or more powerful. It is 
immaterial whether or not the mask is donned at an East Asiatic 
court trial or in the Bavarian Haberfeld chase in order to appear 
strange and awe-inspiring before the culprit. Whether man makes 
himself more imposing with a temple or a demon mask; whether 
on the highly cultured Japanese stage in the No dances; or the 
negro in Africa, the Malays, the inhabitants of the South Seas, 
in their religious dances, at death feasts or at the flower festivals, 
whenever the mask is worn, the wearers work themselves up to a 
fanatic ecstasy. The fundamental idea is this: escape from 
oneself to an imaginary individuality, a sort of reincarnation here 


on earth, all brought about by the small object which we place 
in front of our real face at carnival, without giving so much as a 
single thought to the cultural meaning of the mask and the 
thousand years of its development.”’ 


CRITICS IN PERIL 


s6 BOLISH THE. DRAMATIC CRITIC!” cries Benjamin 

De Casseres, in The Theater Magazine, which publishes 

among other things—dramatie criticism. It sounds 
like a man calling for his own decapitation. But Mr. De Casseres 
hasareason. Dramatists are “critics of life,’’ he tells us. ‘But 
the mere critics of these erities of life have little value, because 
they generally point out what the creator is not, what he didn’t 
do, and what he should have done.’’ These wielders of so much 
destiny for their victims are given a hard reputation. ‘‘ They 
are generally completely impotent themselves on the imaginative 
and creative sides of their minds.” But of what does their 
equipment consist? They will bear with us as faithful reporters: 


“They have standards, rules, and regulations, taken, quite 
often, from a text-book or their old professor’s lectures on Aris- 
totle. They are all at sea before a new idea, a new treatment. 
They have learned their trade like a plumber learns his. After 
that it is a question of ‘holding down the job’ to suit Circulation 
and Advertising. And what they don’t understand, they wise- 
erack. Their enthusiasm before something fine is restrained for 
fear of being ridiculed. They manufacture a ‘sense of aloofness,’ 
of ‘objectivity’—must not Isis always be veiled before the 
Common Eye? 

‘Tn spite of all this criticism of the critical guild, I have found 
that in seven cases out of ten the dramatic critics in New York 
are flounderingly and glimmeringly right in their judgments of 
plays—if you read between the lines of their criticisms. But 
they are fearful, ambiguous; they mumble, they go ’round-about. 
When they hit the nail on the head—whether a play is ‘great’ 
or ‘rotten’—they seem seared to death at the noise the hammer 
made. Ifitisa ‘great’ play, they seem, in their reviews, about to 
retract. Ditto, if they pan it. They plead the terrors of hurried 
midnight write-ups; but their Sunday reviews show just as little 
certainty and ‘guts.’ , 

“That, perhaps, is one reason why dramatic critics should be 
abolished: they camouflage their lack of self-confidence behind 
a smoke-sereen of words and wisecracks. I have heard times 
without end first-night dramatic crities roll the bones of intensive 
wiseeracks in the lobby between the acts in which they roasted 
the show and the star unmercifully. The next day, in the paper, 
great praise for star and show! And, vicy-versy, as Fluther Good 
says. Now, I ask you— 

“The second reason why dramatic critics should be reformed or 
abolished is their habit of invariably telling the public the story 


~ 


of the play the day after it has been produced. (I myself have 
done this many times, but only two months or so after a play’s 
production.) True to movie form, they leave nothing to the 
publie’s imagination, or, as the public has no imagination, I 
should say to its curiosity. Even the second-nighters know what 
they are going to see. Ifa play is worth-while, it should be treated 
as something mysterious. The 
review should say, ‘Close your 
eyes and open your mouth,’ 
leaving the reader in that po- 
sition, eyes closed and mouth 
open on his way to the play. 
This can be done by throwing 
an air of mystery around the 
whole story, merely hinting at 
the situations, plot, character- 
ization or what-have-they-got. 
And the dénouement should be 
veiled. Ifit is a rotten show, 
it makes little difference what 
you say—but say it.” 


Mr. De Casseres next be- 
comes personal: 
“Take, for instance, Mr. 


Krutch and Mr. Benchley (as 
opposite as the poles in their 
critical methods). When I 
have finished reading their re- 
views, I haven’t the slightest idea what the play is about or what 
they think of it. They pique me, they anger me, they stimulate 
and I hurry off to find out what the play is like. That’s as 
it should be. 

“The great error of Mr. Nathan’s criticisms lies in his clarity, 
his honesty, his lack of mystery. He has no regard for the public, 
for the actor, the producer. There is thus an almost universal 
desire to abolish George Jean Nathan. He knows too much. 
He seems to know what he is talking about. He uses all his 
advance press-notices as lunch napkins in his apartment. Heisa 
menace to the Trade. Hcrasez ! Infame!”’ 


History, however, has a shining example: 


““James Gordon Bennett, the wisest and most enlightened 
editor who never edited a newspaper, had, long before me, the 
idea in his cosmic head of the abolition of the dramatic critic. 
There were no dramatic critics on The Herald. The city editor, 
or the.society editor, assigned a number of men to report the 
shows on Monday night just as a reporter was assigned to a fire 
or a prize-fight. He returned 
with the facts in the case: A 
play was put on last night 
called ‘Within the Law.’ The 
names of the actors and ac- 
tresses participating in the 
social funetion were given. A 
paragraph told us whether the 
claque and the ‘paper’ and the 
box-office audience liked it or 
disliked it. Then followed the 
names of those who attended 
tue funetion, with what the 
patronesses wore. As to the 
play ‘Go and see it,’ said Mr. 
Bennett, ‘I’m running a news- 
paper,not adramaticmagazine.’ 

‘‘The result was that those 
who read only The Herald went 
to see every play in New York. 
It was, of course, Mr. Bennett’s 
mystical desire to evolve a 
group of lay dramatic critics 
and to inculeate a feeling of 
self-reliance in the play-going 
public. James Gordon Bennett, 
philanthropist, was far ahead of 
histimes. It could not be done. 

“Eddie Lenhart, the best baseball reporter The Herald ever 
had, was one night assigned to do Sothern in ‘Hamlet.’ He 
wrote a column, actually telling the whole story and analyzing 
Sothern’s conception’ of the Dane. Both the society and city 
editors being deep i in a post-midnight poker game, he was told 
to send his ‘story’ right through to the composing-room. The 


(Left) Fool with bells, 
Fools”’ 


CARNIVAL MASKS USED IN WERDENFELS 
Still worn in Garmisch and Partenkirchen during the carnival. 


CARNIVAL MASKS USED IN ROTTWEIL 


(right) Feather John. The 
is still given during the carnival season in Rottweil, Germany. 
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‘critique’ appeared, and it was a ESE Eddie was 
abolished by cable ten days afterward. i 

‘‘T am not in favor of harsh measures, for the sudden abolition 
of an ancient custom, rite, or symbol always brings in its train 
ereat suffering and great evil (vide Prohibition). 

“The dramatic critic’s function in regard to the public is 
priestly, ina way. It is hiera- 
tical, pontifical, Delphic, Grand 
Gazinky. Theartist stems from 
the priest, and, altho dramatic 
criticism is the lowest of all the 
arts, it still retains the glamour 


of origin. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of New Yorkers read 


their newspapers the day after 
a show has opened to find what 
has been writ on Horeb during 
the night. The Moseses are 
there with their irrevocable 
decrees: Hammond and Gabriel 
and Woolleott and Atkinson. 
To take these away from the 
Public in one fell swope would 
leave the public knock-kneed 
with panic. 

“Conceive of New Yorkers 
without dramatic critics! lo 
guide in the Wilderness of Plays! 
No Dramatic What’s What! 
No Lead, Kindly Tuesday Morning Light! It’s far more terrible 
than the thought of abolishing book-reviewers and art-gallery 
erities. But time would soften the blow. See how we got rid of 
the stage-coach, the candle, the gin-mill, free lunch, and the 
horsehair sofa! 

“But I do not say definitely and decisively that the dramatic 
critic should be abolished. I have merely advanced several 
reasons why he should. Is the danger to the social fabrie too 
great to push the matter further? Now, I ask you?” 


IBSEN A CLASSIC—Miss Le Gallienne, in her revivals, has 
been paying tribute to Ibsen, whose centenary occurred on March 
20. In London Sir Edmund Gosse has delivered lectures, and 
Elizabeth Robins, an American born at Louisville and married 
to an Englishman, has reminded Londoners “‘how desperate was 
the venture which in the ’nineties staged ‘Hedda Gabler,’ the 
‘Doll’s House,’ and ‘The Master Builder,’ and how the en- 

terprise was assailed with 
mingled mockery and vitupera- 
Thus the London Times 


speaks of her pioneer work as 


tion.”’ 


the first Ibsen player in Lon- 
don, and goes on: 


“Tt is of the irony of cir- 
cumstance that Ibsen, whose 
name and work convulsed this 
country some forty years ago, 
should need recalling to the 
mind of the rising generation. 
Instead of an iconoclast, Ibsen 
has become a classic, and it is 
difficult for modern criticism 
to understand the storms of 
controversy that circles around 
him. 

“To orthodox standards of 
criticism Ibsen’s searching real- 
ism was regarded as a sordid 
offense; to a comparatively 
small section of playgoers it 
was a revelation of dramatic 
psychology and masterly stage- 
eraft. And now Ibsen is accepted as a matter of course. 

“Tf Ibsen’s dramas date to-day it is because their environment’ 
is so narrow and almost, one might say, provincial. They leave 
the impression that their problems are often not universal in their 
significance, but the growth of conditions which could not obtain 
in the freer air and wider horizons of Continental society.” 


“Ride of the 


* 
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GIVING MODERN DANCES A CLEAN BILL 


OW THAT THOSE TWO MODERN DANCES, the 
Charleston and the Blackbottom, have given way before 
the inevitable boredom that all such exercises create in 

time, we have leisure to examine them calmly and estimate the 
evil they were said to contain. What one writer finds is not 
something inherent in them, but something inherent in our- 
selves. ‘“‘The whole idea that abandon in dancing signifies 
moral decay is itself unhistorical, modern, insular and fallacious,” 
says Gerald Gould in the London Saturday Review. He points to 
the periods of ‘‘frigid and eal- 
culated debauchery,” the days 
-of the Restoration, for ex- 
ample, when men and women 
indulged themselves ‘‘no fur- 
ther than stately saraband 
and mincing minuet.’”? They 
“step slowly, touch lips or 
fingers nicely, and _ retire 
zravely behind flounce and 
frill.” Then comes this shell- 
~ shock: ‘‘To leap into the air, 
to agitate the person, to 
seream and twirl like the wind- 
driven banshee-leaves of au- 
tumn, is not merely a sign of 
simple manners and pure 
heart; it is, anthropologists tell 
us, the origin of religion.’’ 
The writer opens then further the convineing pages of history: 


_ ‘Perhaps, therefore, we are but returning to noble beginnings. 

Certain it is that the period of the Napoleonic wars—a period 
- less licentious than the Restoration, but still pretty licentious— 
~ was shocked at the waltz; and that progressively, with the ad- 
vance of virtue, has come an ever more ardent technique in the 
ballroom. The country gentleman, in the preface to Byron’s 
poem on waltzing, was surprized to see his wife, at a ball, ‘with 
~ her arms half round the loins of a huge hussar-looking gentleman’; 
the gentleman’s arms were rather more than half round her 
waist; and the pair were ‘turning round, and round, and round, 
toad d see-saw up-and-down sort of tune, that reminded 
me,’ says the good country gentleman, ‘of the ‘‘ Black joke.” ...’ 
This last reference is to me a mystery: I can scarcely suppose it 
to have been a prophecy. 

“Step forward a century, to find manners far purer still, and 
morals bright with the chaste afterglow of the Victorian tradi- 
tion; and here is ‘Saki’s’ Grifin von Tolb to crown the Cubby- 
Cuddle with an aphorism: ‘If they really love each other I 
suppose it doesn’t matter.’ The Grifin, however, was on the 
wrong track: these transports owe their beauty to the fact that 
they are without amorous intention; they hark back to the 
rhythms of primitive ritual, and we dance, tho we know it not, 
for harvest and for rain. It is by our energy that you may judge 
our purity. Abandon was never for the abandoned, nor violence 
for the vile. 

‘““As a matter of fact, however, I am a little bit out of date. 
My dancing friends inform me that the Blackbottom, and even 
the more frenzied forms of the Charleston itself, have dropt 
already into the dark backward and abysm of time. A smooth- 
ness, a regularity, a control, have returned to the dancing-floor. 
1 only hope this doesn’t mean a decay of morals! But, if it does, 
we can still look to the stage for salvation, and find it there. I 
do not often go to the theater myself, and, when I do, I like to 
see a nice dance. How seldom have I to complain of disappoint- 
ment! 

“T know not by what means the choreographer manages so to 
combine the appearance of spontaneity with the reality of art; 
but assuredly there are few moments more vividly lamped with 
loveliness than that in which the curtain divides, and the or- 
chestra clangs to madness, and out on to the stage prance ten, or 
twenty, or thirty dancers, white-limbed, bright-eyed—their 
number lost in the magic of their evolutions—their lips alight 
with laughter—their faces flushed with exertion, and youth, and 
joy—their personalities distinct yet woven into ecstatic unity— 
dividing, advancing, retreating, linking and unlinking arms in 


CLASSIC AND MEDIEVAL MASKS 


(Left) Roman comedy mask, molded from a model found in excava- 


tions of a Roman pottery near Augsburg. 
in the Perchten Dance, now in Salzburg Museum. 


disciplined fondness and ordered emulation—dancing, dancing, 
like waves of the sea in sunshine, like silver poplars in the air— 
so that it seems as tho all the tired world’s problems could be 
solved saltando, and even the ship of state itself answer to the 
Tiller girls!” 


The ‘Tiller girls’? we sometimes have with us. They are the 
product of a famous dancing school in London. But we also 
have their like growing up among us in the ‘Albertina Rasch 
girls” or the ‘‘Chester Hale girls.”” From here on Mr. Gould 
injects a word of comfort; seeking to allay apprehensions that 
he has shown us arise from really ignoble sources: 


“THusion, you will tell me; 
and you are younger (or older) 
than I, and know better; you 
have been behind the scenes, 
perhaps, and seen ballets in 
preparation; are learned in re- 
hearsals, and make-up, and 
spot-lights; see those exquisite 
lyrical creatures as human be- 
ings, with ordinary failings 
and ordinary feet; can imagine 
them eating, walking, or going 
in taxi-cabs. But, to me, 
dancers are dancers, and will so 
remain; in their stampings and 
pirouettings, Iliveagain the an- 
cient trials and triumphs of the 
dawn of man. They leap, that 
the crops may grow rich and 
high; they scatter the heavenly 
radiance of their laughter, that 
the sun may visit hungry fields; 
they symbolize the return of the year, and dance the morning. 

‘‘We need not, then, be too despondent over the revival of 
decorum in the ballroom. The slow musi¢ of the Yale Blues is 
only a part of our national life; we have dreams beyond the new 
waltz and the tango. Let strong men turn their faces to the 
wall, and afterward turn them away again, to a grave, sacred 
measure, solemn, somnambulistical. Let the girls glide, and 
their mothers follow after them. Maybe this restraint is but a 
fashion of the moment, and does not indicate the break-up of the 
home. We still have the stage to save us. Behind the footlights, 
the domesticities are secure. 

““There is also the comforting fact that, if we have given up 
leap and wriggle and ecstasy, at least we have not returned to the 
detachedness of the naughty Restoration. We may no longer 
embrace virtue, but we still embrace each other. The old ritual, 
the old symbolism, still sing in our blood, and dictate our move- 
ments. When a savage wants to hunt and catch a bear, says Miss 
Jane Harrison,‘ he does not pray to his god for strength to outwit 
and outmatch the bear, he rehearses his hunt in a bear-dance.’ 
Often I have wondered, as I watched contemporary dancers, what 
makes them comport themselves as they do; and now I know. 

‘““They must be wanting to hunt and catch bears.” 


(Right) Devil mask used 


A PROPHET SCORNED—Blindness sometimes visits even 
the gods, as Sir Edmund Gosse recently revealed in The Sunday 
Times (London), concerning the fate of ‘“The Poor Man and 
the Lady,’’ a novel written by the late Thomas Hardy in 1867: 


“This was Hardy’s first effort at fiction, and was offered in 
turn to two firms of publishers, but rejected on the advice of 
their readers, who were, it is interesting to note, John Morley 
and George Meredith. 

“Sir Edmund reveals the plot of the novel, as related to him 
by Thomas Hardy. The story concerned the son of peasants 
working on the estate of a Dorsetshire squire and the beautiful 
daughter of the squire. The peasant’s son and the squire’s 
daughter fell in love, and in the story Hardy relates that the 
‘Poor Man’ is heard by ‘the Lady’ addressing a crowded meeting 
in Trafalgar Square. 

‘““‘TWardy paused here to remark,’ says Sir Edmand, ‘that 
this was a rather remarkable prophecy, because at that time 
no such meetings had ever been held in Trafalgar Square, and 
Jobn Morley actually pointed out this scene to him as absurd 
and impossible.’ 

“Hardy destroyed the manuscript, but later four or five 
pages were found which had been ‘spared by some accident.’”’ 


RELIGIONr AND:rSOCIAL’‘SERVICE 


A LITTLE MORE RELIGIOUS CALM REQUESTED 


HE churches of to-day are too noisy, too meddlesome, 


too mechanical, and have too little self-respect, says 
Dr. Lloyd C. Douglas, well-known Congregationalist 
minister, who takes the occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of his ordination to document in The Atlantic Monthly ‘‘a few 
personal impressions of the present activities and apparent aims 


“The field of this meddling has been growing more extensive of 
late: active participation in the election of representatives in 
Congress and the State legislatures; petitions to Senators urging 
the passage or defeat of certain bills, and broadly hinting of the 
wrath to come in the event of failure to comply; mass action to 
regulate the curricula in State schools; resolutions demanding the 
parole or pardon of convicts; advice of all sorts to special com- 


of our Nonconformist churches.’ But, 
he hastens to tell us, his “eriticisms have 
not been conceived in petulance and 
brought forth in irascibility.”” He is not 
of that company who believe that the 
Church is on its last legs, soon to totter 
into its grave. All anxiety concerning its 
perpetuity, he says, ‘‘may be reassigned 
to more pressing problems.’’ The questions 
he raises do not relate to the probable 
ability of the Church to survive. Thus 
disarming those who might impute other 
motives to him, Dr. Douglas, who is 
minister of the First Congregational Church, 
Los Angeles, begins his complaint with the 
“noisiness”’ of the churches. ‘‘A ‘militant’ 
ehurch,”’ he writes, ‘“‘is as absurd as a 
blistering twilight. . . . In its unadulter- 
ated form, Christianity is as quiet as 
yeast.’ But witness the manner in which 
he says the average church conducts its 
service of worship: 


‘“The penitent is met in the lobby by the 
strong-arm squad of official greeters, and 
affectionately pawed. There is nothing 
distinctive about this process of welcome. 
The prospective worshiper was greeted thus 
on Tuesday noon at the Kiwanis, on 
Wednesday at the Chamber of Commerce, 


A SONG AT EASTER 
By Cuaries Hanson Towne 


F this bright lily 
Can live once more, 
And its white promise 
Be as before, 
Why can not the great stone 
Be moved from His door? 


If the green grass 

Ascend and shake 
Year after year, 

And blossoms break 
Again and again 

For April’s sake, 


Why can not He, 

From the dark and mold, 
Show us again 

His manifold 
And gleaming glory, 

A stream of gold? 


Faint heart, be sure 
These things must be. 
See the new bud 
On the old tree! ... 
If flowers can wake, 


Oh, why not He? 


missions engaged in investigations under 
government auspices; drastic enforcement 
of obsolete ordinances regulating Sunday 
commerce; embarrassing interference with 
local school boards relative to the employ- 
ment of Catholic teachers, the teaching of the 
Bible, the text-books on natural sciences.” 


Referring to the permanent commissions 
for the study of social and economic con- 
ditions operated and controlled by the 
major denominations, Dr. Douglas declares: 


“Occasionally these commissions report 
to their respective church bodies, recom- 
mending for adoption a ‘social creed’ loaded 
with trouble for many persons occupying 
strategic positions in the No Man’s Land 
between Capital and Labor. The average 
preacher, whose experience of industrial 
problems is restricted to what he reads, 
knows just enough about economics to 
speak its academic dialect. He lacks just 
enough practical knowledge of shop prob- 
lems to make his stormy counsel on such 
matters not only valueless but more or less 
dangerous! He sees innocent Labor ground 
under the iron heel of rapacious Capital, 
inflames the discontent and prejudice of the 
underdog, to whom he imputes martyrdom, 
thus driving another wedge between the 
classes whose efforts to conciliate are frus- 
trated by that much. And the utter futility 
of it! Big Business does not seek counsel 
of the parsons in its endeavor to untangle 


on Thursday at the Better Business Com- 
mission, and on Friday night at the Masonic 
Temple. He is shown to his seat by a 
snappy usher, who trusts that he will feel 
at home ‘among these good folk.’ 

“The parson is probably romping about on the platform, fussing 
with his holy properties, chatting over the choir rail to the con- 
ductor, and beckoning his associate to come up and sit down, 
or go there, or do something else. An excited deacon scurries 
down the aisle to whisper a belated announcement into the ear 
of the prophet. Indeed, it is an interesting place—eventful, 
almost bewildering in its activity. 

“But the solemn hush, the sense of being in the presence of 
the divine, the feeling of reverence for a holy place—no; it is not 
there. Our visitor learns, from the pew behind him, that gaso- 
line has dropt a cent; from the pew ahead, he is informed how 
much quince jelly we have put up; to the right, an animated 
conversation discloses that the parson’s wife is sporting a new 
hat. Jesus had said, ‘Come unto me .. . and I will give you 
rest.’ And, so far as Nonconformity is concerned, this is it! 
A house of worship? So is the Grand Central Station. A place 
for prayer and spiritual refreshment? Nonsense!”’ 


Like the notorious Mattie, the churches, thinks Dr. Douglas, 
are entirely too meddlesome. They are, he says, meddling too 
much with legislation—urban, State, and national. He writes: 


‘‘Tt is no secret that the manner in which many of these inter- 
church organizations now conduct their lobbies, influence elec- 
tions, and operate the inquisitorial machinery of bossism com- 
pares very favorably in effectiveness with any of the ingenious 
devices built for similar purposes by merged industries at their 
utmost of conscious strength. ... 


—The Woman’s 


Home Companion. 


its skeins. 

‘Not by might, nor by power’ would con- 
stitute an appropriate text for the churches 
in these days when they are flushed with 
their questionable victories as meddlers.”’ 


As to his charge that the churches.are too mechanical, Dr. 
Douglas recites that they are ‘‘more and more becoming ad- 
ministrative offices for the collection of funds to support exten- 
sion programs.’’ In fact, as he sees it: 


“The minister is a tax collector, sitting at the receipt of custom. 
So much of his interest is required by this business that the main 
function of his office is seriously neglected. He is aware of it, 
but does not know how to remedy it. Moreover, he observes that 
the conditions are growing steadily worse. Every year there is 
installed new machinery to be kept in motion, sometimes 
apparently useful and necessary, sometimes because it seems to 
make a noise significant of progress. Let him protest, and he is 
an obstructionist. The chieftains of the denominations, being 
a bit remote from local problems and local sentiment, do not 
yet realize that they are laying low the goose that lays the golden 
egg, and speeding the arrival of the day when a general revolt 
against the complicated mechanism of ecclesiastical bodies will 
seriously eripple them.”’ 


The churches have too little self-respect, asserts Dr. Douglas, 
in that they are too prone to bend the knee to unsolicited advisers 
whose chief purpose is to give vent to their supprest egotism. — 
““In many eases,” says Dr. Douglas, ‘‘the Church seems to have 
become useful to persons who employ it as a drainage tube for 
whatever septic accumulations can not be exuded anywhere else 
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—the subordinate in an office, who can not talk back to his 
chief; the henpecked husband, whose voice is not heard about 
the family table; the officious woman, the ambitious youth.” 


“This is no secret. Everybody knows that the churches will 
tolerate any manner of shabby treatment both from within and 
from without. A young man comes to arrange for his wedding, 
and informs the minister how long the service is to be, whether 
or not they will recite the ‘plighting of the troth,’ and such other 
stipulations as his impertinence may inspire. A bereaved 
family tells the minister what he is to 
_ do and say at the funeral. The min- 
ister smiles his approval of all sugges- 
tions, and sincerely trusts that what 
he does will be found entirely accept- 
able. Everybody knows more about 
his business than he does.” 


Dr. Douglas has done a thorough- 
going work of criticism, comments The 
Congregationalist, and he ‘‘has in mind 
the constructive purpose of setting the 
- churches on the right path by making 

conspicuous their deviation from the 
_ sensible way of Christian idealism and 
propriety.”’ But The Congregational- 
ist, tho it agrees with the greater part 
of his eriticism, thinks that Dr. Doug- 
las does not suggest very clearly the 
constructive paths or the spirit in 
which more constructive ideals can be 
achieved. With the proposition that 
the churches are too meddlesome, 7’he 
‘Congregationalist can not agree, for it 
_ deems that to be vital and sincere the 
-~ Chureh must be meddlesome, and re- 
-minds us: 


_ “Tt was precisely the accusation that 
~ was brought against Paul and his asso- 
ciates, and it was the occasion, we be- 
lieve, of sending Jesus to Calvary. Our 
Lord would never have been crucified 
if he had been content merely to speak 
about peace and rest, and had never 
in his teaching and preaching gone 
beyond beautiful eulogy of the lilies of 
the field. We find it difficult to believe 
that Dr. Douglas means at this point what we happen to know 
many readers are taking out of his article. It may be that the 
churches are not meddling in social and political matters in 
the most effective way. It may be that part of their meddling 
is unintelligent and misdirected, if not sometimes unfair and 
unsympathetic. Weare by no means sure that this is the case, 
tho it is possible. We are inclined, rather, to think that a 
great deal of what may be regarded as the social bungling of 
the Church has been bungling in the right direction, and that it 
is interpreted by the publie generally as a wholesome awakening 
of the Church to responsibility for the weak and opprest, and 
to the need of the application of righteous principles to difficult 
situations, as well as the mere preaching of righteousness. 
“When it is stated authoritatively that there are several 
millions of people in America out of work at the present hour, it 
would seem that some responsibility for this situation should 
rest upon the churches as well as upon the economists and the 
political and social leaders. The Church surely has at least the 
- obligation of meddling in such a situation, which is typical of 
many others, to the extent of seeking to create that moral and 
spiritual incentive of brotherhood which will set in motion forces, 
both within and without the churches, that will not rest until 
such a problem is solved. Moreover, at a time when we are 
contemplating the scandals revealed in the nation’s capital, it 
would seem that the Christian churches of this country have not 
been too meddlesome, but rather that they have not been 
meddling enough, or not meddling with sufficient effect. 

“| Let us rectify any mistakes or weaknesses, but let there 
be no recession in the social vision and devotion which, with all 
possible defects in action, is the most conspicuous evidence that 
the churches are alive.” 


Photograph by Underwood & Underwood 


“DIVORCE DEGRADES” 


Says Count Hermann Keyserling, the noted German 
philosopher, who holds also that ‘‘nothing can abolish 
monogamous marriage from the earth.” 


“MAN BIOLOGICALLY MONOGAMOUS” 


OTHING IS THE MATTER with the marriage insti- 
tution, and monogamy will endure as long as the race, 
says Count Keyserling, noted German author and 

philosopher, who is on a lecture tour in this country. By the 
same token Count Keyserling disapproves of companionate 
marriage, which he says has ‘‘no idealism, no stability, no 
looking to the traditions of the past or to the race’s future goal.” 
It is “just sensual satisfaction and 
sex experimentation.”’ In an interview 
with Vera L. Connolly, published in 
Good Housekeeping, the noted phi- 
losopher, whose ‘‘Book of Marriage”’ 
has attracted much attention, asserts 
that ‘‘marriage will outlive all theories 
which are made about it. It will out- 
last all efforts to abolish it. Behind 
marriage is a law that can never be 
overturned. . . . Man is biologically 
monogamous.’”’ There may be changes, 
Count Keyserling admits, but they will 
not be fundamental. ‘‘Nothing,’’ he 
declares, ‘‘can abolish monogamous 
marriage from the earth.’’ The Bol- 
shevist system of easy marriage and 
easy divorce has not been a success, 
says the visitor, and the Russian 
women wish to return to the marriage 
ideals of their forefathers. American 
youth, we are told, should be warned 
that casual temporary unions ‘‘are 
not marriage at all in the true sense, 
and that any system which permits 
numberless marriages to one person is 
as destructive to a race’s spiritual 
sense as the Bolshevist custom of 
calling ‘legal’ a marriage which lasts 
only an hour.” 

As a solution of the present mar- 
riage problem, Count Keyserling sug- 
gests, not the making of new marriage 
laws, but “‘the deepening of the spir- 
itual consciousness.’’ ‘‘ Personal responsibility,’’ he says, ‘‘must 
This alone distinguishcs man from the animals. The 
As practical steps, 


increase. 
only way out is greater responsibility.” 
Count Keyserling suggests: 


“Postponement of marriage. We need later marriages. And 
we must make marriage more difficult. We must place character- 
developing obstacles and delays in the way of animal fulfilment. 
Only mature people, capable of judgment, and who know life, 
should go into marriage. No man and woman ought to marry 
until each has tested out his or her soul alone. Unless a man 
can live satisfactorily alone, he can not grow in marriage. And 
the same is true of a woman. 

“The custom in the United States is to rush into marriage 
before character is formed, before the sort of growth which can 
be achieved only in aloneness is attained. The result is the 
vast amount of unhappiness that we see around us. Com- 
panionate marriage encourages a union before the character is 
formed. That is another of its bad points. 

“Consider the facts of marriage! They are bound to work 
changes in the individual. Unless the individual foresees this, 
and has some conception as to how they will change him, he 
can not make an intelligent choice of a partner. Another 
argument for late marriages! 

‘‘Marriage is not a state of bliss. Some people expect too 
much of it. The best marriage is that one which takes care of 
the growth of the two individuals concerned. If both do not 
erow, the marriage is a failure. 

“Some claim that earlier marriages make for better health. 
But health is not all. We are not animals. Health, sanitation, 
happiness—these are not the ends of a man’s existence, or of 
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a woman’s. The aim of existence, the purpose of it, is inner 
growth. 


the soul. The wrong kind chokes it at its roots.” 


Divorce is not a valuable aid in solving the modern marriage 
problem, Count Keyserling told his. interviewer, tho it may 
serve a good end for those who have entered into wrong mar- 
riages through carelessness and irresponsibility. ‘‘But it is an 
ugly way,” he says. ‘“‘It always degrades. You can not make 
divorce anything but degrading. -I have never seen any one,” 
he declares, ‘‘who has not been made worse by being divoreed.”’ 
“But doesn’t the suffering caused by going through divorce 
sometimes aid spiritual growth, Count Keyserling?’’ asked his 


interviewer. Hear his reply as she puts it down: ' 


‘“*No!’ vehemently, his blue eyes flashing. ‘A great tragedy 
develops us. Noble sorrow develops us.. But sordidness ‘never 
develops any one. And a divorce is sordid, a terrible thing. 
Public. Cheapening! I say again, I have never seen any one 
go through it without deteriorating. If a man or woman is able 
to live through a divorce without being deeply wounded, he 
or she must have an undeveloped soul. And to me the idea of 
an individual passing through numbers of marriages and divorces 
is horrible! -In the person who can do this, there is little that is 
spiritual or fine. No one of real value could do it.’ 3) 

“And what is the solution of the divorcee problem?’ ~ 

““*Prevention! -Not more or easier divorce laws. Postpone 
marriage and make it far more difficult, so that only two serious 
adults will enter it—perhaps after years of waiting and self- 
sacrifice. If boys and girls were educated to a right view of 
marriage and the responsibilities it involves, they would not 
blunder into foolish early marriagés when grown.’”’ 


Count Keyserling is happily married, the father of two 
children, and he told his interviewer that he is “‘learning more 
and. more every day what love is,’’ which led him to reply to 
his interviewer’s next question whether marriage should be a 
love-match or based on convenience: 


“Love is the only justification of marriage! There are too 
many people who marry because of momentary passion, desire 
for a home, or some other equally absurd and frivolous idea. 
Marriage should be based on unselfish love.” 


NO MORE BEAUTY CONTESTS AT ATLANTIC CITY— 
Beauty contests. will never be held again in Atlantic City, it is 
‘officially announced in that resort, according to a dispatch in 
the New York Herald Tribune, which tells us further that the 
reason given for this departure from custom is that hotel men 
have come to believe that the contest for the ‘‘Miss America”’ 
crown ‘‘does not truly represent young American girlhood,” 
but largely a ‘‘congregation of girls seeking personal advertising 
and profit.” This reason, comments The Herald Tribune, is a 
eredit to the sound judgment and good taste of Atlantie City, 
and the New York paper hopes that the decision ‘‘may mark 
a turning-point in the American propensity to attract attention 
at whatever cost in cheapening and commercialization.”” A 
feature of the beauty pageant, we are informed, was the parade 
of the entrants in abbreviated bathing-costumes along the 
Boardwalk, and, comments The Herald Tribune, 


“Tf the objections to it had centered on this feature they 
might have worn a hypocritical, moralistic tone hardly worthy 
of praise. But they strike deeper. The contest for the Miss 
America crown ‘does not truly represent young American 
girlhood,’ we are told, but largely a ‘congregation of girls seek- 
ing personal advertisement and profit.’ Hence its abolition. 

‘“There is hidden here a realization that beauty ceases to be 
beauty, once it makes a business of it—a truth that merits the 
attention of all beauty contest promoters. Such contests when 
they are informal and spontaneous may be well enough in their 
way, tho their effect on the prize-winner is not always salutary, 
but when formal and recurrent and conducted as an adjunct 
of an advertising campaign, they rapidly degenerate into a pro- 
fessional sport, and become, like it, a contradiction in terms. 

““A Miss America who employs a manager and a press 
agent is misnamed.”’ 


The right kind of marriage promotes this growth of 


THE HOLY SEPULCHRE 


HE CHURCH OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE, that 

extraordinary edifice in Jerusalem, with its conspicuous 

dome surmounted by a gilded cross, occupies a site 
which has been held sacred for many centuries, and a painting 
of it, done by Nicolas S. Macsoud, who recently made a trip 
through Palestine, Syria, and Egypt, adorns our cover. 

About sixteen hundred years ago, during the excavations in 
the reign of Constantine, the sacred tomb and the Holy Cross 
of the Saviour were reported discovered. Immediately on the 
receipt of this intelligence the Emperor wrote Macarius, order- 
ing the erection of magnificent buildings on the site. In the 
year 614, the buildings were destroyed by the Persians. In 
616-626 Modestus built a new church. In 936-969 ‘and 1010 
the holy places were damaged. In 1055 a chureh again arose, 
but this building seemed much too insignificant to the Crusaders, 
who therefore erected a large Romanesque chureb which em- 
braced all the holy places. In 1808 the church was almost 
entirely burned down, and the present new church was erected 
in 1810. The interior of the church consists now of the circular 
domed building and rectangular church. aw Gis 3 

In the center of the rotunda beneath the dome is the Chapel 


~ of the Holy Sepulchre, as shown on our cover, a building twenty- 


six feet long, seventeen and one-half feet wide, consisting cf 
two parts. In front of the east side there is a kind of ante- 
chamber provided with stone benches and large candelabra. 
From this we enter the Angel Chapel where lies a stone said to 
be that which covered the mouth of the Sepulchre. ‘Through 
a low door we next enter the Chapel of the Holy Sepulchre 
proper where hang forty-three lamps, representing the Copts, 
Latin, Armenian, and Greek sects. The temporary decorations 
shown on the Holy Sepulchre Chapel were placed there by the 
Latin Church in honor of the feast of Corpus Christi. The 
tombstone, covered with marble slabs, is used as an altar. 

It was not until the eighteenth century that the authenticity 
cf this tomb was seriously doubted, we read in the ‘‘Catholic 
Iineyelopedia,’”’ which goes on to tell us: 


“The tradition in its favor was first formally rejected by 
Korte in his ‘Reise nach dem gelobten Lande’ (Altona, 1741). 
In the nineteenth century he had many followers, some of whom 
were content with simply denying that it is the Holy Sepulchre, 
because it lies within the city walls, while others went further and 
proposed sites outside the walls. No one, however, has pointed 
out any other tomb that has a shred of tradition in its favor. 
The most popularly accepted tomb among those proposed is 
one near Gordon’s Calvary. But this has been found to be one 
of a series of tombs extending for some distance, and did not, 
therefore, stand in a garden, as did Christ’s Tomb. Moreover, 
the approach to this tomb is over made ground, the removal of 
which would leave the entrance very high, whereas the door 
of the Holy Sepulchre was very low. It has been suggested 
above, that when Constantine built his basilica, and for long 
afterwards, there may have been evident traces of an old city 
wall that had excluded the Holy Sepulchre from the city when 
Christ was buried. From Josephus, we know of three walls 
that at different times enclosed Jerusalem on the north. The 
third of these is the present wall, which was built about ten 
years after the death of Christ, and is far beyond the traditional 
Holy Sepulchre. Josephus describes the second wall as extending 
from the gate Gennath, which was in the first wall, to the tower 
Antonia. A wall running in a direct line between these two 
points would have included the Sepulchre. But it could have 
followed an irregular line and thus have left the Sepulchre 
outside. No researches have ever yielded any indication of a 
wall following a straight line from the Gennath gate to Antonia. 
That, on the contrary, the wall took an irregular course, exclud- 
ing the Sepulchre, seems to have been sufficiently proved by 
the discoveries, in recent years, of masses of masonry to the 
east and southeast of the church. So convincing is the evidence 
afforded by these discoveries that such competent authorities 
as Drs. Schick and Gauthe at once admitted the authenticity of 
the traditional Tomb. Since then, this view has been generally 
adopted by close students of the question.” 
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The time has now come when “a car for her, too” is a 
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y GLIMPSES 


RUSSIA’S 150,000 GOVERNING WOMEN 


HEY WORK HARDER THAN THE MEN—such is 
their unanimous and confident boast—and take more 
_ interest in village Soviet affairs. ‘‘Who cares about 
schools and hospitals the way women do?” one woman official 
demanded in the course of a group conversation with an American 
woman, Anna Louise Strong, who quotes her further as relating 
that in her village ‘“‘there was 
an old school building burned 
down in the civil war, and in 
all the years since 1919 no man 
President of our Soviet ever 
had sense enough to get it 
repaired and started. But this 
year we have openeda likpunkt, 
or special class-room, for liqui- 
dation of illiteracy, and re- 
paired a three-room reading 
hut, and by next year we’ll 
have a regular school with four 
classes.’? .Whereat another of 
the group chimed in with the 
assertion that women “‘are also 
better than men in the work 
of cooperatives. They know 
more about housekeeping, and 
what is cooperation but house- 
keeping?”’ On top of which 
another proclaimed: 

“*T replaced a man President 
who came under the court for 
drunkenness.” 

Miss Strong was traveling 
from China to Moscow last 
fall when, on the _  trans- 
Siberian train, she fell in with 
a score of delegates to the 
October Women’s Congress, 
of which she now gives, in 
Asia, a sheaf of illuminating 
impressions. In our issue of 
March 24, under the head of 
Foreign Comment, we quoted 
some graphic side-lights on 
that event from a Russian 
source, emphasizing the emancipation of women in the Hastern 
Soviet Republics; and now Miss Strong’s observations give us 
a new conception of the power wielded by the organized woman- 
hood—almost suggesting an incipient matriarchate—of the 
sprawling union of peoples once subject to the fiat of the Czar. 
As we read: 

The amazing figure of more than one hundred and fifty 
thousand is given as the number of women holding elective office 
in the local governing Soviets of towns and village. Very much 
larger is the number of those serving on subcommittees and com- 
missions of local governments, participating in the work of health, 
taxation, social insurance, libraries, schools. From year to year 
the number of women in more responsible posts increases; they 
are presidents of village Soviets, members of provincial executive 
committees, delegates to the All-Union Congress, and even mem- 


bers of the standing government of the Soviet Union, the Central 
Executive Committee. 


Narrating her first encounter with delegatkas, or woman 
delegates, on the trans-Siberian train, Miss Strong tells us: 


The unofficial leader of the group was a large, kindly woman, 


Illustrations by courtesy of ASJA Magazine, New York 


THE WOMEN WORKERS HAVE THEIR MAGAZINE 


Its name, appropriately, is Rabotnitsa—‘The Woman Worker’’— 
and here we see one of its title pages. 


whose lined yet placid face showed the age-long hardship and 
age-long patience of the Siberian peasant. She was a member 
of the Central Executive Committee of the Soviet Union, a post 
equivalent to that of Senator in the United States, and as such 
she had a free pass entitling her to ride in the “soft seats,” a sort 
of second-class sleeping-car. She wore a shapeless, home-made 
gown of dull red cotton, with a red kerchief on her graying hair. 
She told me she came from a 
village some two hundred versts 
from the railroad. 

‘“But I have been to Moscow 
before,’’ she said, smiling, ‘‘as 
member of the Central Exec- 
utive. So all the other dele- 
gatkas on this train rather 
look to me to steer them. 
They have never been out of 
Siberia; some of them were 
never even in Novo Sibirsk 
before, and two of them never 
traveled before in a railway 
ear.”’ She laughed and added, 
“Tt is a new world we women 
have come into since the 
October Revolution.” 

In response to my questions 
she told me her own experience 
of entering ‘‘polities.”” ‘“‘I am 
a widow with three children, 
and life was very hard for me 
during the Revolution. I 
learned the trade of pottery in 
order to get bread. It is a 
hard trade, very wet work, and 
heavy work, too, making the 
big earthen pots that we use in 
the village. When the famine 
year came, they asked me to 
go on the Self-Help Committee 
for our village. That autumn 
I had already twenty-five 
poods of ‘bread’ (a' pood is 
thirty-six pounds), enough to 
feed my children till the spring- 
time. I had labored hard to 
get it by autumn so that I 
should not need to do the wet 
pottery work in the cold winter, 
and ruin my health entirely. 
So now I said to myself: ‘I 
have bought myself six months 
of leisure, and I can give the 
time necessary for service on 
the Self-Help Committee, like any woman who has a husband. 

“During that whole winter I worked on the Self-Help Com- 
mittee, devoting all my days to it. They made me assistant 
secretary. The secretary was paid, but I was not paid. Then they 
wanted me to go for them to the volost, or district congress. And 
T said: ‘You must pay not only my trip but a woman to look after 
my children!’ At the volost congress I made a speech; I told 
all the needs that we had in our village and in all the villages. 
I told how badly all the work went. And, when I sat down, I 
worried: ‘Now they will be insulted; for I have spoken hard, 
straight unpleasantness.’ But at the end of the congress they 
said to me: ‘Anisia Ustipovna, we are going to elect you to go to 
the provincial congress!’ I cried: ‘To the province? But what 
shall I do there?’ And they said: ‘You ean tell them there, 
very strong, how bad things are in this volost.’ 

“So that was how I came into politics. And now, whenever 
I travel, the Government pays a woman to look after my children. 
And I work at organizing women and at going to meetings instead 
of at pottery. For the provincial congress, where also I made 
a speech, sent me to the All-Russian Congress, and later I went 
to the All-Union Congress, and there they p 
Executive Committee.” 

I asked Anisia Ustipovna if she was a 
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she replied, without the slightest flavor of apology, ‘I am one of 
the representatives of the great non-party masses which Lenin 
said should be drawn into the work of the Government.” 

During the halt of the train at a station I went forward into 
one of the ‘“‘hard-seat”’ cars to visit other members of the Siberian 
delegation, who, not being members of the Central Executive of 
the Soviet Government, did not have passes on the railroad, but 
paid their fare and traveled in the way usual to peasants, with 
reserved sleeping-place on wide but hard wooden benches. They 
were all members of local village Soviets, most of them being 
presidents of those bodies. They told me that their local goy- 
ernments paid their fare to Moscow, but that the Central Govern- 
ment paid it back and entertained them in the capital. I 


Illustrations by courtesy of ASJA Magazine, New York 


AT THE JOB OF HOUSE-CLEANING THE FORMER EMPIRE OF THE CZAR 


These delegatkas at the Moscow Congress of Women are mostly presidents of widely scattered 
village Soviets—samples of ‘‘the great non-party masses’’ invoked by Lenin. 


learned later that this entertainment included not only food and 
bed in great dormitories, where seventy cots at once might be 
placed, but also a few kopecks daily for car-fares and other inci- 
dental expenses incurred during their stay. 

““You wonder why most of us are presidents of village Soviets, 
instead of just ordinary members,’ said a sharp-faced, eager 
woman of the driving-organizer type familiar to all nations. 
‘Well, comrade, from our district we are allowed only three 
delegates to this congress. Yet we have in that district more 
than one hundred women who are members of the village Soviets. 
Naturally, then, when we hold our regional meeting to select our 
delegates, and must pick only three out of a hundred, it is likely 
to be the presidents who get chosen. Besides, if a woman is at 
all active—and it is active women we are choosing—once she 
gets on a village Soviet, she is likely very soon to be president.” 


Here occurred the little interlude concerning the peasant 
woman’s superiority over her lord and master as a governing 
official, culminating in the remark of one who had replaced an 
inebriate male. Whereat, continues Miss Strong: 


My inquiry whether there was much samogon, the Russian 
village home-brew, brought outeries of denunciatory assent. 
“Ai! At every house they make it, in some of our villages. 
The congress must do something about it.’ 

An elderly Tatar woman, also president of her village, nodded 
with self-satisfaction. ‘‘We do not have drunkenness with us,”’ 
she said, ‘‘or with the Kirghiz either,” naming the other Moham- 
medan race of Siberia. 

This began the bragging about the villages. The sharp-faced, 
red-haired woman, who had first spoken, declared that her village 
was a very ancient village, a historic village. ‘I am not only 
a Siberiachka,” she said, ‘“‘but a regular cheldonka—sourdough. 
My village is many hundred years old. The big road is eighteen 
versts away from us, and the railroad one hundred and eighteen 
versts, but we are on a river that runs into the Yenisei, and clear 
on north to its outlet east of the Kara Sea. In our village we 
are not merely farmers. The fishers go from us with big boats 
to the sea, and come back; it is three thousand versts, and the 
journey takes two and a half months. But there are many fish 
there. Also we have graphite, which you use in pencils. There 
was lots of work for men getting the graphite and sending it 


every summer by a Kara Sea expedition to England, but, now 
that relations with England are broken, this work is stopt, and 
the workers have all come back to the village. Tell me,” she 
added, ‘‘what do you think: Will England make war on us’ 
This I found was one of the bitter questions during all our long 
journey across Siberia and Russia, culminating in many speeches 
in the Congress of Women, where my friends exhorted the Gov- 
ernment to continue its peaceful policy and ‘‘give up anything 
in the way of money to avoid war; but do not give up the gains 
of October. For these we women ourselves will go into the field.”’ 

My discussions with the Siberian women threw an amusing 
side-light on their patriotism. Another passenger on the train, 
a Russian of obvious official connections, first questioned them in 
my presence, when as yet they did not 
know me as American. Later I questioned 
them myself, and their answers were strik- 
ingly different in tone. To his inquiry: 
‘‘Have you a school?” they burst forth: 
‘‘But what a school! In our region there 
are one hundred and fifty children who 
can not find a place in it. I ask you—in 
the tenth year of the Revolution!” To his 
inquiry about hospitals, they cried: ‘‘But 
our region is very hilly and full of rivers, 
and the regional hospital is a long way 
from many villages. You can die on the 
way before the doctor sees you.” 

But, when I, as a foreigner, reminded 
them of these criticisms, straightway 
they began to defend their regions and 
above all the policies and intentions of 
their revolutionary government. What did 
I think could be done in ten years anyway? 
The schools took the poorest first, and the 
richer parents had organized a collection 
and hired a teacher for evening and after- 
noon sessions in the school building. There 
was a feldsher, or assistant doctor, who 
traveled out to the villages in rotation, and 
sometimes a special sanitary band that 
went to clean up centers of infection. 


Even so, comments Miss Strong, would 
the embattled farmers of our own North- 
west proclaim to Washington the discrim- 
ination shown against their districts, while bragging to any 
stray foreigner that this after all was God’s Country and the 
freest land on earth. And we read on: 


“The question of teaching is very bad,” said one. ‘‘We get 
different teachers every year, and all of them have faults. But 
just the same, when I think back, we understood much 
less in our youth than our children know. When I was a girl, 
there were eighteen or nineteen pupils in the school, but now 
there are seventy children and thirty adults who study there. 
We have only three classes as yet, but we are repairing 
a room for a fourth class next year. Now all want to learn, but 
before they did not eare. In the old days, even when children 
were twelve years old, their parents did not think about getting 
shoes for them, so they could go to school; only at fifteen, when 
they already had shoes to work in, they went to school a little 
and learned their a b e’s. But now their parents hurry them off 
to school as young as eight years. And in the township school 
the children of twelve are already learning German!”’ 

“The taxes are lower this year,’ boasted the red-haired woman. 
‘In our village of one hundred and fifty-nine households, only 
ninety-two pay taxes at all. The rest are exempt as poor. Next 
year, they say, the Government will exempt another 10 per cent. 
of the peasants. The country grows rich, and the Soviet power 
sees that we all get the good of it. Our family is a middle peasant 
family. We paid this year twelve rubles and fifty kopecks in 
taxes, whereas last year we paid eighteen rubles. We have 
three milking-cows and three horses. The richest family in 
our village paid seventy-eight rubles. But look at them. They 
have six cows and five horses and all sorts of new implements, 
and they sowed last year twelve dessiatines—about thirty acres. 
In the Czar’s time we paid not by land but by souls, and the 
poor paid much more. My sister’s family with many children, 
paid forty rubles to the Czar, but pays only thirteen to the 
Soviets.’’ 

A large, placid woman in a blue apron and black shawl added 
her bit to the pran of praise. ‘‘ Why shouldn’t we be better off? 
They let the poor off from taxes; they give credits for farm im- 
provement, even over a long time; they give insurance. In our 
village an artel is organized and buys fine agricultural machines. 
I ask you, could the poor get these things before? No, not in any 
way. Could peasants before this go into higher learning? But 
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now the best scholars go free, and the region pays a stipend. I[ 
have a son going next year to the agricultural technicum on 
a government stipend. Who ever heard of this before?” 

I turned the conversation to the participation of women in 


RABOTNITSA IN A MERRY MOOD 


Reflecting the spirit of the Soviet women who boast that they are 
better at governing than the men. 


government, and asked if there had been much difficulty at first. 
Another outery, all of them speaking at once, then subsiding to 
let each take her turn. ‘‘In our village,’’ said one, ‘‘we had two 
women last year in a Soviet of twenty-eight 
people. They seldom went; for the men laughed 
and made it unpleasant. But this year we elected 
six women, and they go to every meeting.” ‘‘In 
our district,’’ explained a second, ‘‘are seventy- 
four villages, and I am the first woman president 
of a Soviet there. In nine years the men did not 
get a school going in our village, but I got one this 
year. We had one hundred and _ thirty-seven 
houses and not a single fire-machine, but now we 
have one. Till last year the land stayed as 
under the Czar, but I got it surveyed and redis- 
tricted. Now they say, ‘A woman takes better 
eare of a village household than a man does.’”’ 
Her pride was impersonal; she bragged not of 
herself but of womanhood. 


If the talk with the American woman had turned 
chiefly in the direction of boasting, Miss Strong tells 
us that she afterward saw the women revert 
strongly to the earlier mood of criticism. Thus: 


When I visited their great congress in Moscow, 
where they were debating important questions of 
government, they spoke not for my ears but for 
the ears of their own officials, appealing for more 
schools, more hospitals, more consideration each 
for her own district. 

There were 811 delegates present with full vote, 
and 221 with advisory voice, all chosen from pre- 
liminary regional congresses of women. More than 
two hundred women took active part in the discussions with 
five- and ten-minute speeches from the platform. The hall 
was a blaze of picturesque color; for of the delegates only 
about half were Russians; there were 116 Ukrainians and 221 


These are Eastern delegates, who had never made a long train journey before. 
their Russian, Ukrainian and polyglot sisters, they were officers of local Soviets. 


of the miscellaneous nationalities that make up the greaf variety 
of the Soviet Union. They wore their good clothes to the 
congress, but these were not good clothes of European pattern; 
they were embroidered peasant smocks from the Ukraine, high, 
peaked head-gear from the East, great white woolen head drapes, 
for instance, marking the Uzbek women. The only form of 
head-gear not visible in the entire congress was an ordinary 
European hat; all wore some form of kerchief or shawl or Oriental 
drapery. The Leningrad delegation proudly proclaimed its 
unity by appearing in red kerchiefs, stamped with the year and 
an appropriate design, the gift of the Leningrad Textile Workers 
to the preliminary regional congress. 

It was interesting to note that, in the many speeches made on 
various subjects by woman delegates of all regions and races, 
the sharpest and bitterest criticisms were directed, never toward 
the Central Government and its policy, but toward local back- 
wardness and local failures to fulfil the ideals and decrees dis- 
seminated from ‘‘the Center.’”’ On one matter only, it was 
rumored, the central government had to feel anxiety—the ques- . 
tion of vodka. Would these women, who felt so strongly the 
evils of drunkenness in their villages, bring in some resolution 
denouncing the legalization of the government liquor traffic? 
If so, what would the Government do in the embarrassing situa- 
tion? But the situation never arose. Hither the women were 
too new in their organization to question anything so high as 
‘“‘the Center’; or they realized with hard peasant shrewdness 
that government decrees could accomplish little until the vil- 
lages themselves were ready to tackle the problem of the home- 
brewed samogon. 

But, if they did not find fault with the policies of the Central 
Government, they made sharp and continuous criticisms on the 
measure of the new benefits vouchsafed to or utilized by their 
own districts. After Krupskaya’s report on education, a peasant 
woman in red-and-blue calico, and with hair drawn tight back, 
arose and came to the platform. She stumbled at first in her 
speech, till she had adjusted herself to this great unaccustomed 
red-and-gold auditorium, and then she went on to complain about 
the lack of schools in her region. ‘‘We have 60,600 children of 
school age,” she declared, ‘‘and only 28,000 are in school.’”’ A 
Moscow delegate near me whispered: ‘‘She comes from Altai 
on the borders of Mongolia. They never had schools of any 
kind before. What does she want in ten years?”’ But a woman 
from Uzbekistan, with a white, peaked shawl on her head, now 
added that ‘‘all the secondary schools are in the towns, and it 
costs at least fifteen rubles a month to keep a child there. Our 
district needs special help; for the people are so poor that half 
of them are freed from taxes.”’ 

The delegatkas were all eager for education, too eager to grasp 
the fact that districts so poor that half of the peasants pay no 
taxes are districts too poor as yet for the luxury of higher schools 
in the rural sections. They were pulling themselves up by their 
boot-straps, in a hurry for everything at once. ‘If women go 


GLEAMS OF ORIENTAL COLOR AT THE CONGRESS 
Like 


to the schools to learn to read and write,” cried a workingwoman 
from a small industrial town, ‘‘ then they must have a day nursery 
to put the children in while they study. And this means an 
ambulatorium and doctors, or at least feldshers. We must have 


\ 
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“BUILT INTO EVERY INSTRUMENT IS OUR "— CEL, 
WHOLE REPUTATION idee’ 


Art Creations 


Bearing 
a name known 
to Piano fame 
for 50 years 


ORE than a fine musical in- 
strument, now an intriguing 
piece of exquisitely designed fur- 
niture! Years of musical happi- 
ness are in store for you and in 
addition the joy and satisfaction 
of owning a piano that adds in- 
finite beauty to your home. 


23 beautiful art creations from 
which to choose, including period 
models authentic in every detail 
—a style and finish for every type 
of interior! Grands and uprights; 
Registering (foot played) and 
Reproducing (electric) Pianos 
—all playable by hand. Also the 
new Gulbransen combination 


playable all three ways.* 


Among them are models, nation- 
ally priced from $295 to $2400— 
each the greatest value you can 
buy no matter what price you 
choose to pay for your piano. 


See these new “Instruments of 
Today” at your dealer’s. Ask him 
for a copy of A. G. Gulbransen’s 
new book “Artistic Interiors.” 
Profusely illustrated and written 
by authorities, it portrays living 
rooms in popular period styles. 
You may have it free. Ask your 
dealer or use the coupon. 

*Now known as the Gulbransen 

Triano, The Three-Way Piano. Win- 


ner of the name contest— Margaret 
W. Black, Spokane, Washington. 


The National Association of Piano Tun- 
ers recommends tuning at least two to 
four times during each year. Keep the 
fine tone of your piano with this care. 


This illustration is taken from our 
new free book “ Artistic Interiors.” 


pee Ry Eh BOT. OF 


GULBRANSEN COMPANY 
3230 W. Chicago Ave., Dept. 4, Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me Mr. Gulbransen’s brochure 


“Artistic Interiors.” I admit no obligation. 


Che Pe Gate REE AES. 
INSTRUMENT eg ae 6. ee 
of TODAY f 
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" Just notice the fine skins 
of men who use y 
Williams 


You can’t 
lose this 


the Cream that 
leaves FACES 


To have a Face that’s Fit 
choose with care the lather 
you put on it. 


Highty-eight years of study 
to find what’s best for 
beard and skin—and every 
year a little fuller knowl- 
edge—have gone to mak- 
ing Williams. 
None so thick and copious; 
none so soothing; none so 
supremely mild; none so 
thorough in its softening 
power; none so_ gently 
cleansing. It gives a shave 
that’s quick and grateful. 
.... It leaves Faces Fit! 
Ask the drug clerk. He’ll tell 
you, “Oh, yes, sometimes they 


change .... but they all come 
back to Williams!’ 


The J, B. Williams Company 


Glastonbury, Conn.—Montreal, Canada 


Next time say 


‘Williams 


Shaving Cream 


Then—a dashof AQUA VELVA. Made 
for after-shaving. Keeps the face Fit all day. 


lease! 
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more feldshers in order that women may 
learn to read.” Thus she showed her 
sense of the fact that all parts of a nation’s 
progress are bound together. 

Equally sharp and concrete were the 
comments after Semashko’s report on 
public health. A Ukrainian woman gave 
thanks for the ‘‘Sanitary traveling bands,” 
adding: ‘‘But there are not enough of 
these things. In our region there is only 
one doctor for fifteen villages. I beg the 
Government to give us more doctors in 
the rural districts.” 

I left the red-and-gold audience hall of 
the Kremlin and passed through the wide 
corridors. In the square reception-room 
at the top of the great marble staircase 
was still hanging a massive picture that 
showed the Czar receiving the homage of 
many races and peoples. The world it 
typified existed ten years ago, but to-day it 
seems to have been dead for a generation. 
Under the picture sat women with heads 
bound in efficient abbreviated red kerchiefs, 
or swathed in the graceful draperies of long 
black shawls from the south. Ona leather 
bench directly beneath the Czar’s counter- 
feit was lying a woman in an old brown 
coat over a bedraggled dress of home- 
woven linen. She had an old brown shawl 
stuffed under her head as pillow and was 
sleeping after her labors as adviser to the 
Soviet Government. 


PUTTING BYRD’S ESKIMOS ON ICE TO 
GET THEM TO THE SOUTH POLE 


ROSSING the equator, without special 

cooling precautions, they might melt 
and flatten out into so many grease-spots, 
declares a wag connected with the ener- 
getic preparations to get Commander 
Byrd’s forces mobilized for his antarctic 
expedition, embarking next September. 
Hence a discussion of unusual measures 
to keep the Eskimo helpers as cool as pos- 
sible—refrigeration being an extreme and 
somewhat whimsical idea suggested by 
the Commander himself—on their passage 
through the tropics, while on their way 
from the top to the bottom of the world. 
And precisely the same problem is being 
discust, without any whimsicality, in con- 
nection with the great troop of arctic dogs, 
including the famous Chinook, which are 
expected to play an important part in the 
Byrd expedition. Of these and other 
antarctic problems, the New York World 
tells us: 


The actual exploration work will be 
done in what is midwinter, 1929, for New 
Yorkers, but is midsummer or midday 
down in the antarctic. 

Through Isak Isakson,  six-foot-four, 
240-pound Norwegian ally of the slender 
naval officer with a flair for exploring unex- 
plored places, the Samson, a wooden ‘‘ice 
ship,’ said to be the largest craft of her 
type in the world, has been acquired for 
the 24,000-mile round trip Byrd and his 
companions will make. 

The ship is‘due in New York, within 
a month or so, to be conditioned and 
stocked for the expedition. 

Already stores are being assembled in 


a warehouse (lent by the Shipping Board) 
under the eye of Tom Mulroy, one of 
Byrd’s many right-hand men. 

And with all the things Byrd fas. to do 
in his single-handed efforts to raise the 


4 


{ 


remainder of the $450,000 this expedition — 


will cost, he has found time to get off a letter, 
that will be weeksin arriving, to arrange for 
final fresh food and fuel supplies at the 
Samson’s last port of call in New Zealand— 
2,300 miles from her final rendezvous in 
the Bay of Whales on the edge of the little- 
known Ross Ice Barrier surrounding the 
less-known South Polar Continent. 

Among the things Byrd will take with 
him are three collapsible wooden houses 
with double walls, proof against the bitter 
antarctic winds, which, he says, average 
fifty-one miles an hour the year round. 
Two are ten feet square, and are to be 
used for storage of supplies which would 
be ruined by freezing, while the other is 
20 x 20 feet, and is intended to shelter the 
twenty-four men who will spend the long 
South Polar night with Byrd if he is unable 


to get in, do the flying he contemplates, — 


and get out again during the two months 
of antarctic summer from January 1 to 
March 1. 

‘““We will take on all the fresh meat, 
fruit, eggs, et cetera, that we can. carry be- 
fore leaving New Zealand,” the arctic and 
transatlantic flyer said yesterday, ‘‘for 
I don’t want to take any chances on my 
men getting the scurvy. In addition to 
these supplies, we count on killing at least 
100 tons of seal along the foot of the ice 
barrier as the main solution of our food 
problem.” 


The seals will also supply warm skins for 
clothing if the Byrd expedition’s wardrobe 
needs replenishing, relates the World 
writer, continuing: 


Byrd, however, already has arranged 
for fifty reindeer skins from Alaska, and 
hopes to obtain the services of Nukapingwa 
and two or three other Eskimos who were 
invaluable to him in the arctic to convert 
these skins into clothing of the approved 
kind. This is something of a problem, for 
Byrd not only has to obtain permission 
from the Danish Government to take 
Nukapingwa and his friends out of Green- 
land, but must arrange for their comfort 
when they are transported across the 
equator. 

“‘T don’t know how they will take to the 
heat,” he said. ‘‘Maybe I’ll have to put 
the whole lot of them on ice until we reach 
colder climes.”’ 

Commander Byrd doesn’t know how he 
will explain to the simple-minded Eskimos 
that they really aren’t back in their own 
country when they reach the South Pole 
ice-foot, and he may have difficulty 
“squaring himself’? when they discover 
that there are no Eskimos in that part of 
the world. 

““We will have entirely different condi 
tions to face this time from those we en- 
countered on the North Pole expedition,” 
Commander Byrd said. ‘‘The weather in 
the arctic really isn’t bad, but from all 
I can learn it is as bad in the antarctic as 
people generally suppose it is at the North 
Pole. Besides, we shall have to fly across 
a mountainous plateau 10,250 feet high to 
reach the South Pole, whereas the North 
Pole is covered by water and we saw no 
land between the time of leaving Spitz- 
bergen and returning to our starting- 
point.” 

He plans to follow in a general way the 
route taken by Capt. Roald Amundsen and 
his dog-teams when they penetrated for 
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ere you buy safety 


Better Looking Homes 


Thousands of home owners 
have learned of Johns-Man- 
villethrough Johns-Manville 
Asbestos Shingles. 

Besides giving new beauty 
and distinction to any home 
these shingles are absolutely 
fireproof and will outlast 
the house. On a new house 
or for re-roofing Johns- 
- Manville Asbestos Shingles 
provide a roof that will 
never have to be replaced. 


Safety—in its fullest meaning—the 
protection of life itself—depends on 
the brakes and brake lining of your 
motor car. This is true every time 
you drive. 

Johns-Manville, pioneer developer 
of asbestos, has made safe the control 
of heat, of fire, of vast power— 
through asbestos. For your car the 
tough fibres of this rock are woven 
into brake lining. 


Are You Interested in the Safety 
of Your Family? 


If you have any interest in your 
family, or in yourself, you cannot 
afford to buy brake lining—by hit 
or miss methods. 

It is just as easy to have sturdy, 
dependable Johns-Manviile Asbestos 
Brake Lining—as to have an inferior 
lining. Johns-Manville is the world 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 


ASBESTOS MINERS 
AND MANUFACTURERS 


ROOFING & INSULATIONS OF ENDURING 


FIREPROOF ASBESTOS 


ohns-Manville manufactures friction blocks and brake lining for 
oisting machinery and other similar uses. Write to the Johns-Manville 
Corporation, 292 Madison Avenue, New York, for full information, 


Master of Asbestos, the most logical 
producer of an asbestos brake lining. 


Avoid Needless Risk 


When your brakes need re-lining— 
which may be right now—look for a 
Johns-Manville Service Station, iden- 
tified by the sign shown here—or 
insist to your own garage man that 
he supply Johns-Manville Brake Lin- 
ing. He can always get it for you. 
That’s all the “shopping around” 
you have to do. 


If you leave the matter to chance, 
or to some one else’s opinion, you 
may save a few cents—not even that 
is sure—but you will be taking a big 
risk, that you might just as well 
avoid. The way to be safe is to know 
that your brakes are lined with brake 
lining from Asbestos Headquarters 
—Johns-Manville. 


1 It is almost a certainty that your 
brakes need adjustment. Tear this 
out and use it asa 
7] 
AD Apr.7 © 


—Have garage mechanic 
inspect my brakes today. 


Uf re-lining is required, insist on Johns-Manville 
Asbestos Brake Lining. It will protect you for 
thousands of miles. 
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Rich 
in health = values 


Fruit Nourishment 
Body=building Minerals 
Energy Value 


Just as “good for you”’ as fresh fruit. 


Welch’s Grape Juice is the juice 
of fresh fruit—pressed right from ripe 
Concord grapes. 


It tastes deliciously of the ripe 
grapes no matter how you serve it,— 
straight, blended or diluted,—because 
the flavor is so pure and rich. No 
other grape juice has the fine flavor 
of Welch’s, because Welch’s is pressed 
from the very choicest grapes. 


At the soda fountain, ask for 
straight Welch’s or a Welch-ade. 
Some favorite ways to serve Welch’s 
at home are printed on every label. 


Free: Ideas for Popular Fruit Drinks and 
occasions to serve them. Send a post- 
card to The Welch Grape Juice Co., D-82, 
Westfield, N. Y. In Canada—St. Cathar- 
ines, Ont. 


OSM 


Mix Welch's half and half with ginger ale. 


WELCH’S 


Once you've tasted Welch’s 
no other grape juice will do 
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the first time to the South Pole. This les 
across 500 miles of the practically flat 
Ross Ice Barrier from the Bay of Whales 
to the mountain barrier which marks the 
beginning of the South Polar Continent, 
an unexplored area as large as the United 
States and Mexico combined. 

‘‘Our first step will be to establish a base 
on the ice barrier far enough in from the 
Bay of Whales to insure against breaking 
off and floating away on a part of the ice 
fringe,’ Commander Byrd said. ‘Then 
we will send dog-teams out in the direction 
of the Pole to mark possible landing-places 
for our planes. We expect to lay down 
bases every 100 miles, using our planes to 
carry food and fuel supplies, until we have 
reached the mountain barrier by this 
method. : 

“There we will establish what will 
probably be our final base, 350 miles from 
the Pole. It would be possible, of course, 
to make a ‘dash’ by air from the Bay of 
Whales direct to the Pole and back, but 
we are taking no unnecessary chances, 
and I think more is to be accomplished in 
the way of exploration by the other method. 
It also will be possible to fly some distance 
past the Pole, and to see for great distances 
the nature of this almost entirely unknown 
country.” 

One thing that Byrd may be able to 
establish is that the mountains deseribed 
by Amundsen as stretching off to the north 
as far as he could see are in reality a con- 
tinuation of the Rocky Mountain-Andean 
chain which runs down through North and 
South America. He does not believe he 
will discover any sort of life in the interior 
of the South Polar Continent, but admits 
there is a ‘“‘bare chance” of voleanically 
warmed valleys with vegetable and animal 
life in this antarctic isolation. 

“Or we may find that there is enough 
warmth from the sun to melt the snow in 
some places and leave the earth exposed,” 
he said. ‘‘In that case there is sure to be 
life of some sort, even if of the most primi- 
tive kind, and we are bound to discover 
some new forms. 

“In any event thereis much to be learned, 
and the trip would be worth while if for 
no other reason than that the South Polar 
Continent is now undergoing the glacial age 
through which much of our own Continent 
passed. We also expect to bring back 
valuable weather data when we return.” 

Byrd plans to keep in constant touch 
with the world by radio, reporting develop- 
ments with the expedition day by day. 
The Samson will be equipped with both 
long- and short-wave sets and expert oper- 
ators. Portable sets are to be carried with 
the dog-team expeditionary forces to relay 
news to the Samson, and the airplanes 
themselves also will have radio apparatus. 


Commander Byrd, we are told, recently 
visited Monalancet, New Hampshire, on 
a tour of inspection of his dog-teams, now 
being trained there for his projected aerial 
expedition to the South Pole. 
which we read on: 


Concerning 


At present three dog-teams are in training 
at the New Hampshire town, in charge of 
Arthur T. Walden, noted sled-dog expert, 
who will be Byrd’s dog chief on the South 
Pole Expedition, scheduled to start from 
this port about September 1. Mr. Walden, 
in addition to training the dogs, is now also 


| inspected while at Monalancet 


breaking in three Harvard youths as his 
future assistants. They are W. D. Vaughn, 
A. W. Crocker, and 8. C. Goodale. 

A hundred dogs, carefully selected, with 
seven dogs to a team, will be taken by 
Commander Byrd. At present, however, 
only three teams are being groomed in New 
Hampshire. One lead dog is hitched in 
front while the six others are hitched in 
pairs behind him. One of these lead dogs, 
now being groom ed, is the famous Chinook, 
hero of many a former arctic expedition. 

Each dog-team will haul 2,000 pounds 
over the antarctic snow and ice, and will be 
used in equipping the various supply bases 
which Byrd will establish before he makes 
his final dash by airplane to the bottom of 
the world. Approximately 3,500 miles 
will have to be covered by the dog-teams 
in establishing these supply depots. 

The trail will lead across the 500 miles 
of the practically flat Ross Ice Barrier, 
which extends from the Bay of Whales to 
the mountain barrier marking the beginning 
of the vast, unexplored South Polar Conti- 
nent. The first step will be to build a base 
on the barrier far enough in from the Bay of 
Whales to insure against the breaking off or 
floating away of the ice fringe. Then the 
dog-teams will be sent out in the direction 
of the Pole to mark possible landing-places 
for the three planes to be taken along, 

Commander Byrd expects to mark out 
his bases every 100 miles, using his planes 
to earry food and fuel supplies until the 
mountain barrier is reached. There the 
final base will be established about 350 
miles from the ultimate goal. 

The remaining eighty dogs to be taken 
will be assembled in Greenland and shipped 
to this country by Inspector Joy of the 
Northwest Mounted Police, an old friend 
of the Commander. It will be a serious 
problem transporting the dogs through the 
temperatures of the torrid zones, and they 
may require ‘‘special refrigeration’’ while 
en route to the antarctic regions. 

Among the equipment Commander Byrd 
is the 
“umbrella type”? tent, a new design to be 
used on the expedition. 

When and if Commander Byrd soars over 
the South Pole it may be with a Bellanca 
monoplane similar to the one in which 
Clarence D. Chamberlin flew from New 
York to Germany, and not in a tri-motored 
Fokker such as he used on his North Pole 
and transatlantic flights. 

Several months ago, it was learned yes- 
terday, Commander Byrd placed an order 
with the Bellanca Aireraft Corporation for 
a single-motored monoplane for use on the 
Byrd Antarctic Expedition. It is so de- 
signed that it can be used on wheels, skis, 
or floats. 

The ship is now nearing completion in 

the Bellanca factory near Arlington, 
Staten Island, and will be put through a 
series of test flights by Floyd Bennett and 
Bernt Balehen, Byrd pilots. It is said that 
Byrd contracted for the plane because of 
the great weight-carrying ability demon- 
strated by the Columbia. 
_ The Bellanca plane has a wing-spread of 
forty-six feet, and is equipped with a Wright 
whirlwind motor of 200 horse-power. It is 
being built with special long-distance fuel 
tanks and insulated walls that will with- 
stand any temperatures. There also will 
be a motor-actuated heater to keep the 
pilots warm. 

Byrd contracted more than a year ago 
for a Fokker three-motor monoplane similar 
to the America. It was said then he also 


‘would take two single-engined Fokker 


Universals, but only one of the latter has 
been bought. 


ince, China.” 


_ opened the door of his automobile garage by 


_ the mornings. 
has been made by virtue of radio apparatus. 


- ceiving sets responding to only one wave- 
- length, control the street-lighting system of 
- Glens Falls, New York. Street lamplighters 


-waves in all directions, but concentrates its 


France the stations are announced by the 


are employing broadeasting and receiving 


(Continued from page 40) 
and one-half pounds. As recently as August 10, 1925, a hail- 
stone weighing four and one-half pounds was reported to have 
fallen through the roof of a house at Heidgraben, Schleswig- 
Holstein. This stone was nearly ten inches long. In the 
summer of 1902 hailstones weighing ten pounds were reported 
by an English missionary to have fallen at Yuwu, Shansi Proy- 


STREET-LAMPS TURNED ON BY RADIO 
G= FALLS, NEW YORK, is turning on and off its 


entire system of electric street-lamps through the 

agency of radio waves. The old methods of operation 
are out of date in that town, says S. R. Winters, describing the 
new method in Radio News (New York). 
This was to be expected, he remarks, in 
view of the uses that are being made of 
the electromagnetic waves of radio in all 
sorts of directions. We read: 


‘“A scientist in Washington, D. C., has 


means of radio. On a railway train in 


use of electromagnetic waves. Various cities 
equipment in issuing orders to their police 
forces. Hundreds of radio fans are using 
their receiving sets in conjunction with clocks 
as alarm systems to wake their families in 
An automobile traffic count 


And, now, the street lights of an entire town 
are turned onand off through the magic of 
the wonderful radio waves. 

“A vacuum-tube transmitting set, using 
a small amount of power and operating on 
a wave-length of 7,500 meters, and five re- 


in that town, like a buggy-whip socket on an 
automobile, are now out of date. A low- 
powered tube transmitter, not very dissimilar 
to the transmitting sets that bring music and 
speech to our homes, feeds a carrier-current 
or radio-frequency wave along wires leading 
to the receiving stations. There radio re- 
ceivers tuned to that single wave-length or 
frequency, respond to the radio wave and, 
in turn, electric switches are tript, relays 
operated, and street-lamps lighted. 

“This radio system does not disperse Seg plage eset asrte 
force along the electric-power wires and 
thereby a whole town can be illuminated by 
operating the transmitter only fifteen seconds 
each day. With five seconds’ operation 
of the radio transmitter, the street-lamps are lighted; when 
the operator twists the ‘off’ button in the power-house the radio 
transmitting set operates automatically for ten seconds, and the 
lights are simultaneously cut off. The feeder or electric-power 
lines extend to five different sections of Glens Falls and, altho 
each section or unit is independent of the other, the entire town’s 
thousand street-lamps are controlled by virtue of the carrier- 
current system.” 


This wired radio system, we are told, involves the use in the 
power-house of a small panel board holding the transmitting 
equipment—two 50-watt vacuum-tubes and a simple oscillator 
circuit. This board contains the “‘off’’ and ‘‘on”’ buttons. 
Turning the ‘‘on” button places the transmitter in the circuit 
for five seconds. Radio-frequency impulses are generated, and 
fed to five wires leading to as many receiving stations, where 
radio apparatus is installed for controlling relay circuits to 


complete the lighting-current supply. We read further: 


‘Transformers in each of the five independent units of the 


lighting system step down the potential in the feeder wires to the 


desired lighting voltage—110—and the street-lamps are then 
lighted. At daybreak the operator at the power-house turns the 
‘off’ button on the radio-transmitter panel and the radio waves— 


jn this case ‘wired wireless’—again pass over the feeder wires; 


AN AUTOMATIC RECEIVER 


Which governs a lighting district is 
contained in the box on the pole. 
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they are picked up by the radio receiving sets and the relays, and, 
at the proper instant, the street lights are turned off. 

“Each of the receiving sets employed in this radio-operated 
street-lighting system contains one vacuum-tube, relays, trans- 
formers, and other necessary units for the reception of radio 
impulses and for actuating the control circuit. The tube used 
in each receiver is operated below its rating and has an anticipated 
life of twelve months. The receiving circuit is extremely simple 
and requires no tuning or adjustment. In other words, it is an 
automatic receiver, and the DX fan would scoff at the service of 
such an outfit, operating at only one frequency or wave-length— 
on aie: or 7,500 meters—which is outside the broadcast 

and. 

“This marks the first commercial application of radio as street 
lamplighter, but a somewhat similar radio service is operating in 
Washington, D. C., where the electric-power distributing com- 
pany has installed two small broadeast sta- 
tions and equipped its repair trucks with 
radio receivers, for the purpose of maintain- 
ing communication between headquarters 
and the repair forces afield. These, and de- 
velopments of a like vein, suggest the daily 
unfoldings of radio in strange fields and like- 
wise explain the rush by various industries 
for government licenses to use short waves.” 


TO SAVE THE MIDDLE-AGED 


T IS A SOMEWHAT CURIOUS FACT 
| that altho the general expectation of 

life has doubled in the past three years, 
the middle-aged man, that is the man who 
has turned fifty, has no greater promise of 
vigorous maturity before him than he had 
sixty or seventy years ago, says American 
Medicine (New York). Indeed, extreme 
old age and vigorous old age are less fre- 
quent than formerly. Infant life is saved 
now to an extent undreamed of but a few 
years ago, so that many who in former days 
would have perished now help to swell the 
figures which go to show that the general 
expectation of life has increased vastly. 
Commenting on the gift to the Medical 
Research Department of Chicago University, 
recently announced in these columns, to 
facilitate research into ways and means for 
prolonging the lives of middle-aged persons, 
the paper above named goes on to say: 


“Tt certainly appears peculiarly appro- 
priate that such a gift should have been 
made to Chicago University, placed as it is 
in the city of this continent where the art 
of abbreviating life is most sedulously prac- 
tised. It will be doubtless a consolation to the good citizens 
of Chicago to know that the labors of its university professors 
are being directed to making robust middle age a more per- 
manent blessing than it is at the present time. 

“‘While it is idle to discuss the advantages and disadvantages 
of youth as compared with middle age, it may be pointed out that 
altho the chances of passing from youth to maturity have doubled 
in three centuries, there is a mass of historical and other evi- 
dence to show that so far from the period of youth being pro- - 
longed, it has been curtailed considerably since the days when the 
world was young. Then a man was as young as his body, now 
he is as old ashis brain. This age of industrial civilization, and 
especially in this country where it is at its acme, has evolved 
and developed too many old brains in young bodies, and a youth 
grows old before his time. This is termed the age of the young 
man, butit seems rather to be the age of the young man prema- 
turely old, who has lost the true jote de vivre, and who is concerned 
mainly with the accumulation of wealth, which becomes so 
much a habit that his middle age is spent in the endeavor to 
amass more riches, and who wears himself out in this futile task 
long before he reaches the biblical threescore years and ten. 
As long as life continues to be the rush it is now, neither a hale 
and hearty middle age nor a vigorous old age can be expected. 
We can not burn the candle at both ends and retain our mental 
and physical vigor. A halt must be called on our industrial and 
social activities or we shall extinguish ourselves at an age at 
which our forefathers were beginning really to enjoy life.” 
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OUR WASTIN 


HE perennial discussion about the 

running-down of the universe, like a 
clock that has not been wound, was re- 
newed before the Royal Society of London 
recently, as reported in the New York 
Times. That the universe is wasting 
away, through its radioactivity, and that 
mankind is like a polar bear on a melting 
ice-floe, was the exprest belief of Dr. J. H. 
Jeans, Secretary of the Society, and a lead- 


ing British astronomer. The sun, Dr. 
Jeans said, is losing 360,000 tons of 


material daily; but will probably last a 
million million years yet, and mankind will 
last with it. The age of the earth he set at 
2,000,000,000 years; and the age of man- 
kind compared to its future is ‘“‘about that 
of a baby born three days ago.’’ Said Dr. 
Jeans, as reported in The Times: 


The evidence of geology and _ radio- 
activity in rocks shows that the earth must 
be several thousand times the age of the 
human race. But the life before humanity 
is enormously longer than the life behind it. 
A million million years from now the sun 
will still be much the same as now, and the 
earth will still revolve around it. The year 
will be a little longer and the climate quite a 
lot colder, while the rich accumulated stores 
of coal, oil, and forests will be long since 
burned up. 

Nevertheless, that is no reason why our 
descendants should not exist. Perhaps 
the earth will be unable to support quite 
so many people as now, perhaps fewer will 
want to live on it. Mankind, three million 
times as old, may be three million times 
as wise. 


Dr. Jeans declared that the radiation of 
energy by the stars was destroying their 
mass. He said: 

The sun is undoubtedly wasting away as 
it radiates energy. For each square inch 
of the sun’s surface, it radiates enough 
energy to keep a 50 horse-power engine 
going. This goes on century after century. 

This radiation of energy and matter 
makes all the stars poorer; but it is a kind 
of capital levy. It is graduated sharply, 
so those stars which are best able to bear 
the burden radiate the most and tend to 
become equal to the poorer ones. 

No means is known whereby such energy 
could be stored except in foreign structures 
and protons. These units of bottled energy 
are being gradually annihilated. 

If we could annihilate energy, instead of 
merely burning it, a pound of coal weekly 
would generate enough power to keep all 
of Great Britain’s railways running. If we 
could annihilate the energy in one single 
drop, it would take the Mauretania across 
the Atlantic. 

When we speak of the efficiency of the 
steam-engine as 5 per cent., we mean 
merely as regards the complete use of the 
thermal energy of combustion. If measured 
against the total intrinsic energy totally 
annihilated, it is only .000,000,01. Yet 


on this seale, the generation of power by the 
sun and stars is 100 per cent. 


Sir Oliver Lodge disagreed with the 
lecturer on one point. This was Dr. 
Jeans’s statement that the most powerful 
telescopes, such as Dr. Hubble’s at Pasa- 
dena, enable astronomers to see one- 
thousandth of the way across the universe. 


G UNIVERSE 


Sir Oliver alluded to Hinstein’s belief that 
no straight-line exists and that there is a 
curvature in the universe similar to the 
curvature of the earth’s surface. He said of 
this: 


You suggest that if we shoot a ray of 
light straight out through the universe 
before our eyes it will come back ultimately 
toward the back of our heads, just as 
Hinckler the Australian flyer, if he had 
continued his flight eastward long enough, 
would have returned to Croydon from the 
west? I doubt it. 


Editorial comment is made by The Times, 
as follows: 


The doctrine that the cosmos is some- 
what like a clock which has been running 
down for ages has been propounded over 
and over again. At regular intervals astro- 
physicists discover facts which make it 
necessary to postpone the day when they 
predict the clock will have ticked its last 
second. For a time the Helmholtz theory 
was accepted, according to which the sun 
and other stars contract, and in the process 
radiate light and heat. It is found that 
if this is true, the sun must have been as 
large as the earth’s orbit only 20,000,000 
years ago. But there is evidence that life 
existed on the earth 300,000,000 years ago. 
Radioactivity relieves astronomers and 
geologists from this embarrassing situation. 
One per cent. of uranium is transformed 
in 66,000,000 years, and much of it is still 
left in the earth’s crust. On the basis of 
such measurements the age of the earth is 
now placed at two billion to five billion 
years. 

Radioactivity also helps to explain the 
phenomena of stars. Their radiation is 
accounted for by the breaking down and 
reformation of atoms at terrific tempera- 
tures and under enormous pressures. 
Jeans, Eddington, and others, find that it 
takes hundreds of billions of years for the 
process to expend itself. So far from run- 
ning down, the cosmic clock has been ticking 
but a few decades, astronomically speaking. 
The energy radiated is astounding, incon- 
ceivable—50 horse-power from each square 
inch of the sun’s surface, for example, 
according to Jeans. But it is generated as 
mass is annihilated. At some incon- 
ceivably remote period all the mass will 
have been literally radiated into space. 
Or, if mass can not be so completely dissi- 
pated, the end of a star may be seen in the 
companion of Sirius—something small and 
dense, an incipient cinder. 

Somehow this gloomy end of the uni- 
verse does not satisfy the physicist, even 
tho it is now placed eons hence. What 
becomes of all this radiated energy? Some 
of it is demonstrably converted into other 
forms. But the rest—by far the greater 
part? It must go somewhere. So we find — 
the physicist beginning to wonder whether 
energy can be converted into mass... The 
process is unthinkable at present. Imagine 
heat and light turned back into the matter 
that produced them! A glimmering hope 
is held out by the Einstein theory. If the 
universe is finite and space is curved and 
reentrant, as we now have at least mathe- 
matical reason to believe, who knows but 
that after an ineffably long flight radiant 
energy will return? There is not the 
slightest evidence of any such process. 
*Yet, if we are to wind up the cosmie clock 
in imagination, it must be by the now 
seemingly foolish conversion of energy 
into mass. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


Continued 


THE SERVICES OF MINERAL FOODS 
ITHOUT certain mineral elements 
in our food we should sicken and 

perhaps die, according to a recent French 
authority, quoted in the Revue Scientifique 
(Paris). These minerals, or rather the 
organic compounds containing them, play, 
it would appear, the double part of aiding 
in the building up of the body and of 
protecting it against the action of poisons. 
We read: 


The importance of mineral foods in the 
nutrition of the organism is fundamental, 
and it is with reason that Mr. P. Mazé 
has insisted on the primordial biologic part 
played by the organic mineral compounds 
which, thanks to them, are elaborated in 
living matter. 

The researches of the same author on the 
determination of the elements necessary 
to the life of Indian corn have enabled him 
to prove that ‘‘the higher plants are in- 
capable of assimilating a mineral food if 
they are deprived of organic compounds 
containing this food; but if we furnish 
them with mere traces of these organic 
mineral substances, we make it possible for 
them to assimilate inorganic foods. ”’ 

Mr. Mazé considers with reason that 
organomineral compounds play in plants 
a part identical with that of vitamins in 
animals; they are equally able to build up 
organomineral compounds at the expense 
of the mineral foods, and to replace vita- 
mins by mineral substances. These latter 
must thus be in some sort the active 
principles of the vitamins which ‘‘so far as 
hitherto defined are groups of mineral and 
organomineral foods.”’ 

If we gradually deprive an organism of 
mineral foods, it becomes little by little 
incapable of elaborating the organo- 
mineral compounds indispensable to certain 
physiological functions; the result, depend- 
ing on the nature of the mineral, is the 
suppression of those functions. Sometimes, 
even, it is to retard, and, finally, stop the 
development of certain organs. 

The basic importance of mineral food 
is not only manifest in the organism’s 
development; it is no less in evidence in the 
ability to resist parasitic diseases. Mazé 
has observed, in fact, that the natural 
immunity of plants is ‘‘a direct consequence 
of rich and complete mineral nourishment, 
and of atmospheric conditions favorable to 
active elaboration of the organomineral 
compounds that are theimmediate factors. ”’ 

The rdle of the mineral elements in 
certain chemical functions of defense is 
just as clear when we observe it in the lower 
plants. As the same author indicates, 
it is thus that ‘‘yeast, cultivated in the 
presence of sodium fluorid, protects itself 
by rendering the fluorin insoluble in the 
form of calcium fluorid. If we mix it with 
sulfurous acid, or with a sulfite, it forms a 
compound of sulfurous acid and aldehyde 
that is non-poisonous; in a strongly al- 
kalinized medium, soda, for example, it 
makes sodium acetate; and doubtless other 
poisonous bodies of definite chemical com- 
position would bring about the formation of 
non-toxic compounds.”’ Mazé says that 
there is an orientation of the whole chem- 
ical activity of the cell in an apparently 
abnormal direction, while in reality there 
is only an exaltation of normal chemical 
functions. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


Continued 


A NEW VIEW OF THE OLD COMMON 
COLD 


HAT what we call a cold is not the 

result of infection, but of a disturbance 
of internal balance manifested by increased 
acidity in the bodily fluids and tissues, 
which can be abated by taking a mild 
alkali, is the theory put forward by Dr. 
Volney S. Cheney, medical director of 
a Chicago industrial plant, and defended 
by him in a paper read before the In- 
dustrial Health section of the American 
Public Health Association, and printed in 
The American Journal of Public Health 
(New York). The experience of many 
years among the aborigines of the South- 
west has convinced Dr. Cheney, he says, 
that colds, as we know them, are a product 
of civilization. The layman uses the term 
‘a cold” to cover a multitude of conditions 
which even the medical man does not al- 
ways differentiate; viz., an acute coryza; 
rhinitis; pharyngitis, laryngitis; bronchitis; 
la grippe; influenza, and, sometimes, ton- 
silliitis. He goes on: 


There has been a dearth of research work 
in the causation of colds, except in an en- 
deavor to prove the theories that a cold 
was either a primary infection by one or 
a group of bacteria, or due to a filtrable 
virus. This lack of research work must be 
due to the fact that a cold is ordinarily 
considered a rather trivial affair, and one 
which does not respond readily to treat- 
ment, but runs its natural course; it can 
not be due to the apparent economic 
unimportance of a cold, for statistics show 
that about 45 per cent. of absenteeism in 
most of our large industries is caused by 
colds or their sequele. Where it does not 
cause absence from work, it materially 
affects a person’s efficiency and, in that 
way, causes also a great economic loss. 

The accepted definition for ‘‘a common 
cold”’ has been ‘‘an acute infection of the 
nasal and pharyngeal regions, or of the 
upper respiratory tract’’; but no one has 
been able to demonstrate that any one of 
the many bacteria normally inhabiting the 
nasal, buccal and pharyngeal cavities is the 
cause of a cold, nor has it been conclusively 
proved that a group of bacteria is re- 
sponsible for the symptoms we eall ‘‘a 
cold.” The infectious origin of a cold is 
only an unproven theory, and a theory 
based: upon a false premise, because in the 
early stages of a cold the secretions from 
the nose are always sterile and the organ- 
isms usually regarded as being the causa- 
tive factor are only secondary invaders of 
the latter stages. 

Another theory as to the etiology of colds 
is that of a filtrable virus as brought forth 
by Kruse in 1914, but this theory was also 
definitely demonstrated as being untenable 
through a series of experiments by Robert- 
son and Graves in 1924, 


The first thing that Dr. Cheney sets out 
to disprove is that ‘‘a cold is an acute in- 
fection.”’ He has been able, he says, to do 
this by experiments on a number of people 
free from cold by trying to inoculate them 
with the secretions of an individual suffer- 
ing from an acute cold. As infectious 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


Continued 
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Same Steel 
NOT alloyed 
with copper 


OES this prove anything to you? The two sheets 
pictured above were exposed to the weather for the same 
length of time. They were identical in manufacture, the 

same gauge and from the same heat—the only difference being 
the alloy of copper. It proves the excellence of this material for 
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diseases are generally most contagious in 
the early stages, he chose the time when 
the secretions were most profuse for his 
inoculations. In no single instance, he 
asserts, was a cold contracted. He proceeds: 


It is true that a cold will frequently run 
through families and through offices where 
clerks are closely associated, but this does 
not prove that a cold is spread by contact 
with other persons. These individuals, 
in the home and in the office, are subjected 
to the same unhygienic conditions of en- 
vironment, and those conditions are the 
factors in bringing about an altered metab- 
olism and asystemice disturbance affecting 
all the fluids and secretions of the body. 

There is a change in the blood chemistry 
and, consequently, there must be a change 
in the tissues supplied by the blood. There 
is a decrease in the bicarbonates or reserve 
bases contained in the blood plasma and 
the tissues, notably in that of the sodium 
and calcium salts; and an increase in the 
bicarbonate tolerance. There is also a 
change in the activity of the thyroid gland; 
a slight decrease in the sugar content of 
the blood. The secretions of the nose and 
throat are found to be less alkaline than 
the normal. 

These findings seem to point the way to 
the conclusion that a cold is a disturbance 
of the alkaline balance or reserve, in other 
words, a mild acidosis. This conclusion 
is strengthened by treatment in which 
thorough alkalinization will always abort 
and cure a cold. 

I have been able to induce all the symp- 
toms of a cold, in varying degree from a 
simple coryza to that of la grippe and the 
“flu,” by the induction of an artificial 
acidosis through the administration of 
ammonium and ealcium chlorids. The 
degree of severity of the symptoms was in 
direct ratio to the degree of acidosis in- 
duced. 

If the disease is attacked when there is 
a beginning dryness in the pharynx or a 
slight coryza, or congestion of the mucous 
membrane of the nose, and alkalinization 
is instituted by large doses of sodium bi- 
carbonate, a ‘‘cold’”’ can always be aborted. 


Dr. Cheney thus states his final con- 
clusions: 


Colds and their sequelx, including rhi- 
nitis, pharyngitis, laryngitis, bronchitis, 
la grippe, influenza, and pneumonia, are 
not infectious, as we generally consider a 
disease to be infectious, but are due toa 
disturbance of the alkaline reserve or 
balance. The more severe the degree of 
disturbance, the more serious the disease. 

Conditions capable of producing a mild 
acidosis or disturbing the ‘‘buffer’’ action 
of the blood plasma are contributing fac- 
tors in producing a cold: a poorly balanced 
diet, lack of exercise, fatigue, constipation, 
and infections anywhere in the body. 
Colds can be prevented by maintaining 
the alkaline balance through proper diet, 
exercise, and the careful use of sodium 
bicarbonate or alkaline waters. 

Colds can be aborted by administering 
sodium bicarbonate in doses large enough to 
thoroughly alkalinize the system together 
with small doses of calcidin or iodin and 
calcium. Colds can be cured by the ad- 
ministration of the same drugs in smaller 
and frequently repeated doses. 
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ic Pigment* Paints 


Do they hold their color? 


There are none better. The clear tints of 
light shades and their stability depend upon 
the whiteness of the paint pigments. The zinc 
pigments*—Zinc Oxide and Lithopone—are 
naturally and permanently white. Smoke 
gases do not darken them. 


Do such paints wear well? 


The greatest possible durability is inherent 
in these paints. Utilizing the qualities of Zinc 
Oxide and Lithopone, paint manufacturers 
have skillfully combined substantial propor- 
tions of these inc pigments with the proper oils 
and driers to give the correct firmness of film 
for longest service under the varying condi- 
tions of exterior and interior painting. 


Are they expensive? 


No. And the easy brushing qualities and 
higher spreading rate of these paints enable 
painters to do the job in the minimum time. 
The proven durability of such finishes makes 
their use an economy, while their beauty is a 
constant pleasure. 


Where can I buy them? 


All paint dealers carry paints containing 
substantial proportions of zinc pigments, for paint 
manufacturers know the value of these pig- 
ments. They use them in greater quantities 
than any other of the opaque white pigments 
available for paint. 


When you are considering paint be sure it 
contains substantial proportions of zinc pig- 
ments. 


*Nationally used zinc pigments are The New Jersey Zinc 
Company's ““XX"’ Zinc Oxide and ‘‘Albalith’’ Lithopone. 
Lithopone is a chemical precipitate of ZINC Sulphide and 
Barium Sulphate. It is one of the whitest pigments known, 
and of extremely fine particle size, contributing to smooth- 
ness of finish. 


A Westchester County, New York, home 
painted with zinc pigment paint. 


Tue New Jersey Zinc ComPANy 

‘160 Front Street, New York City 

I am interested in better paints. You may 

send me the full story of the value of zinc 
pigments in paints. 


The New Jersey Zinc Company 


Since 1848 Manufacturers of Pigments of Quality for Manufacturers of Quality Paints 
160 Front Street, New York City 
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For your protec- 
tion — look for 
this goldlabel on 
the shaft itself. 


be) 
wesw ceuenane 


s peaking of 


STRENGTH 
in golf shafts 


Naturally Bristol Gold La- 
bel Steel Shafts are strong. 
They are made of genuine 
spring steel, you know, (the 
only golf shafts which are). 

When your ball is in a cup- 
py lie, where a good stiff 
stroke is necessary—the con- 
fidence that the sturdiness of 
your Bristol Steel Shaft gives 
ou is a mighty good feeling. 
Play confidently and strong- 
out of the toughest li. 
Your Bristol Steel Shaft will 
stand the gaff. 


isto] 


BrISTO 
*Steel Golf Shaft 


Patented Nov, 22, 1910 


Write for booklet 
Upon request wewillsend you an 
interesting little booklet on golf. 


THE HORTON MANUFACTURING CO. 


3041 HORTON STREET, BRISTOL, CONN, 


MOTORING vy AND vy AVIATION 


HAILING BERT HINKLER, 


WELVE thousand miles flown in 
fifteen and a half days in a tiny 
British flivver plane, at a cost of two cents 
a mile, through a variety of treacherous 


“THE AUSTRALIAN LINDBERGH” 


for praise of his achievement as one of the 
most remarkable feats of skill and endur- 
ance in the history of flying.’”’ Specifically: 


The five claims in his behalf are that this 


climatic conditions—that is the accom- | is the first non-stop flight between London 


plishment by which Hinkler, 
the Anzac ace, has won the 
applause of the British Empire 
and the praise of the world. 
Making a new speed record 
from London to Australia, he 
‘flew a machine costing but 
$3,500,’’ notes the Washington 
Star in a congratulatory edito- 
rial, ‘‘with a motor developing 
less than thirty horse-power. 
Including food, fuel, and accom- 
modations, his expenses from 
Croydon airdrome, outside of 
London, to his home-town field 
in Australia were two hundred 
and fifty dollars.’”” And The 
Star goes on to remark that this 
trip, ‘‘coupled with the nine- 
hundred-mile flight of the Ford 
flivver plane on fifty-two gallons 
of gasoline, demonstrates that 
airplane cost and maintenance is 
rapidly being developed to con- 
form to the average pocket- 
book.”’ Sueh a trend, we are 
told, will automatically open up 
an entirely new field for aviation, 
for: 


Potential flyers all over the 
world will prick up their ears 
when it is brought home to them ‘ 
that flying is being made as 
cheap as motoring. It has long 
been the dream of manufac- 
turers to produce a small, safe, 
economical machine, and such 
exhibitions as have been given 
by Hinkler in Australia and 
Brooks in America lead to the 
conclusion that the time is not 
in the too distant future when 
the dream will become an ac- 
tuality. 

When this plane is finally 
produced on a comprehensive scale, every 
device for safety should be installed. The 
air tyro is in serious danger of accident 
long before he becomes an accomplished 
pilot, and with the world taking to the air 
because of the inexpensiveness and speed 
of this new kind of transportation, it will 
behoove the manufacturers to prepare for 
all eventualities. If crashes occur, due to a 
combination of pilot inexperience and the 
lack of modern safety devices, such as the 
wing slot and others, the new industry will 
be stultified at its inception. Prospective 
pilots, therefore, must be well-trained 
and their small ships equipped with every 
known factor of safety. 


Hinkler’s flight is said to have estab- 
lished five new air records, ‘‘which surely,”’ 
remarks the Providence Journal, “is warrant 


Keystone pnotograpn 


A BORN BIRD-MAN 


In his early days in Queensland, Hinkler made gliders and 
learned a great deal by experimenting with them. As a 
pilot he has won many records and honors. 


and Rome, the fastest journey between 

England and India, the fastest flight be- 
tween England and Australia, the longest 
light-plane flight ever made, and the longest 
solo flight in any kind of plane. 

The last-named item particularly im- 
presses the imagination. New airplane- 
speed records between England and India 
and between England and Australia are 
achievements to be proud of, but this latest 
champion, like Lindbergh, is a “‘lone eagle,” 
and that fact intensifies the respect that is 
felt for him, just as it has heightened ad- 
miration for the American. It takes super- 
courage as well as a superconfidence in 
one’s vehicle to set forth on one of these 
tremendous adventures single-handed. An- 
other feature reminiscent of the American 
flyer is the statement that on the trip to 
Port Darwin he reached all of his fifteen 


1819-1868 
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THE CONQUEST OF PAIN 


“Wr’tL have to operate right away,” the doctor had 
said. And already they are wheeling the patient into 
the operating room. He can feel his heart beating a 
little faster. He is tense. . . . What are they going to 
do? . . . Then a soothing, gentle voice: ‘‘Just relax and 
breathe easily.” 

Oh, yes! They are going to give him ether! . . . In- 
stinctively he obeys. . . . Nothing much seems to be 
happening. ... A general feeling of lightness comes 
over him... and drowsiness .. . sleep. . . . So this 
is anaesthesia! , ; 

He is in bed, now . . . his eyes open . . . he is coming 
out of the ether. ... “Everything is all PICT rand 
Only convalescence ahead now. . - - How marvelous! 


How marvelous, indeed, this accomplishment of Ameri- 
can medical science, this conquest of pain which has 
robbed the operating room of its terror—of the mental 
anguish and physical torture which once accompanied 
the surgeon’s art. 

Yet it was only in the early eighteen-forties that Dr. 
Crawford W. Long in Georgia and Dr. W. T. G. Morton 
in Massachusetts first demonstrated that the pain of 
surgical operation could be relieved by the use of ether. 


E. R. SQUIBB & SONS 


For some years after its discovery the use of ether re- 
mained in the experimental stage. Its purity and effec- 
tiveness, its safety in general use, were very questionable. 
Dr. E. R. Squibb, founder of the Squibb Laboratories, 
determined to develop a process for manufacturing pure 
ether for anaesthesia which would make its use safe in 
general practice. ‘ 

After many discouragements, after patient and perse- 
vering experiments, he perfected this process. That was 
almost three-quarters of a century ago. Since then, 
Squibb’s Ether has been used by surgeons in millions 
of cases for the safety and comfort of their patients. 


4 ni t 


In addition to Squibb’s Ether, E. R. Squibb & Sons 
have been manufacturing many of the important prod- 
ucts used exclusively by the medical profession, such as 
the antitoxins for diphtheria, erysipelas, scarlet fever and 
tetanus; the serums and vaccines; also insulin, etc. E. R. 
Squibb & Sons also prepare many important medicinal 
household products such as milk of magnesia, cod-liver 
oil, castor oil, bicarbonate of soda, dental cream, liquid 
petrolatum (mineral oil), aspirin tablets, etc. 


The “Priceless Ingredient” of Every Product is the 
Honor and Integrity of Its Maker. © 1928 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS TO THE 
MEDICAL PROFESSION SINCE 1858 
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Home finished 
furniture looks 
so much better 
when cleaned 
and polished with 
©O-Cedar Polish. 


The finer your 
furniture, the 
more pride you 
take in it, the 
more use you 


have for O-Cedar. 


Your piano re- 
quires extra care. 
Be sure you use 


O-Cedar to 
polish it. 


Always use O-Cedar Polish the 
O-Cedar Polish Way: Weta piece of 
cloth with water, wring it almost 
dry, pour on a few 
drops of O- Cedar 
Polish, go over the 
surface to be 
cleaned,then rub 
with a dry cloth. 


MOTORING AND AVIATION 


Continued 


the first glimpse of my native soil for 
eight years. 


His flight, declares a writer in the New 
York Herald Tribune, has again demon- 
strated England’s supremacy in the de- 
partment of the small “‘flivver”’ airplane, or 
the ‘‘light plane”’ class as it is called under 
the rulings of the Federation Aeronautique 
Internationale; and we read on: 


Achievements in the sphere of aviation 
have been so numerous and so remarkable 
in recent months that few air feats longer 
are capable of stirring the public imagina- 
tion, or rousing adequate enthusiasm for 
their accomplishment, but Hinkler’s flight 


was one of the most amazing feats of air- \ 


plane operation which yet has been made. 

Hinkler’s plane was an Avro Avion 
biplane, little larger than a Sperry Mes- 
senger, which has a wing spread of only 
twenty feet. The plane was powered with 
a small Cirrus motor. It is fitted with 
folding wings and a hinged landing car- 
riage, an invention of Hinkler’s. The plane 
would easily fit into a one-car garage, and 
can be pushed around and wheeled from 
place to place with ease by one man. 

Many planes of this general design and 
of the ‘‘light plane”’ classification are in 
use in England, where the ‘‘flivver’’ plane 
idea really has caught on. The type is 
popular with women, who show a prefer- 
ence for DH Moths, which they pilot them- 
selves. The wide-spread use of this type of 
ship has resulted in England holding most 
of the ‘‘light plane’’ records, the chief of 
which is the world’s ‘“‘light plane’ speed 
record. 

On February 7 Hinkler took off from 
the Croydon Airdrome near London and 
made an uneventful non-stop flight to 
Rome. From Rome he went to Cairo, 
from there to Basra, in Irak, thence to 
Karachi, to Cawnpore, landing on the Dum 
Dum Airdrome outside of Caleutta on 
February 16, a distance of 6,000 miles 
from his starting-point in England. Then 
he went to Rangoon, and from there to 
Singapore, which he reached on February 
19. From Singapore, Hinkler flew over 
the islands of Sumatra and Java and across 
a water jump to Port Darwin, Australia, 
which he reached on February 22, fifteen 
days after he left London. 


Onsucha journey, remarks The Christian 
Science Monitor, it would seem as if ordi- 
nary caution would eall for a triple-engined 
craft, whereby: 


The energy from two of the motors alone 
would be sufficient to keep the machine 
going in case it was found that one of the 
engines ceased to operate. Yet his air- 
plane had but a four-cylinder motor of 
thirty horse-power, and whatever care and 
inspection were necessary during the flight, 
he alone was obliged to give it. The 
full story has yet to be published of 
improvised landing-fields, of the problem 
of gas and oil supplies, the lonely deserts 
crossed, and stretches of sea spanned. 

What is the significance of Hinkler’s 
achievement? He has shown that a flight 
from England to Australia can be made at 
the cost of a first-class steamship trip be- 
tween Great.Britain and the United States, 
that the journey by air is not so hazardous 


More Room 


Sor (ess M ONey 


5 bee book tells owners 
and builders how they 
can have spacious living 
rooms and big, airy bed 
rooms on a floor space of 
surprisingly small area. 


It shows how to make one room give 
the service of two. It shows how you 
can save money in building, heating, 
furnishing, maintenance and insurance 
costs and at the same time have a roomier 
home or apartment. 


For a home owner this book may easily 
save $2,000 and for a hotel or apartment 
house owner it may save many thousands, 


This book shows in color all the styles 
and finishes of the Murphy In-a-Dor 
Bed. It is the only bed that, in full size, 
will swing, from its always accessible 
concealing closet, through a standard 
three-foot door. 


Don’t delay. Get this book, today, be- 
fore you start the actual 
plans of your building — 
whether it’s a house, apart- 
ment or hotel. Follow this 
modern trend in building. 
Get more room for less 
money. 


MURPHY DOOR BED COMPANY 


New York City . . . 19W. 44th St. 
Chicago, Ill. - 22. W. Monroe St. 
Atlanta, Gare or) « 99 Luckie St. 
Seattle, Wash. Terminal Sales Bldg. 
San Francisco, Calif.. Crocker Bldg. 
Los Angeles, Calif.. 1807 S. Main St. 
Denver, Colo... . . 1534Blake St. 
Miami, Fla.. . . 234 Columbia Bldg. 
St. Louis, Mo. - 315 N. 10th St. 
Detroit, Mich. 7th Fl., Kresge Bldg. 
Birmingham, Ala. . . 513 N. 21st St. 
Cleveland, Ohio 1140-42 Hanna Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo. . 1114 Grand Ave. 
Dallas, Texas . . . 1919 Pacific Ave. 
El Paso, Texas . . Neff-Stiles Bldg. 
Houston, Texas . . . 2301 Main St. 
New Orleans, La. . 319 Dryades St. 
Montreal 698 St. Catherine St., West 
Toronto ... 21 King Street, East 


THE 


MURPHY 
IN-A-DOR 
BED 


as to upset time schedules set for stopping- 
places on the way, and that it can be made 
in less than half the time taken by the 
fastest steamer. It is not yet within the 
range of the average person to duplicate 
the flight, which must be regarded in the 
light of a pioneer effort, yet it opens up 
a prospect of service far beyond anything 
hitherto attempted. 

Hinkler showed great courage and dar- 
ing, resourcefulness, and mechanical ability. 
An Australian, he performed in his flight 
a great service to his country, for the 
Commonwealth, with its comparatively 
small population—it is smaller than that 
of the Philippines—and its vast potential 
resources, awaits the development of com- 
munications. It is in this direction that 
his achievement is; notable. Just as the 
invention of the steam-engine revolution- 
ized industry, so the airplane may revolu- 
tionize transportation, and Hinkler’s thrill- 
ing flight marks an important stage in 
that development. 


A lyrical note ereeps into the British 
peans over Hinkler’s achievement. James 
Douglas, editor of the London Sunday 
Express, writes: 


He is like one of those mighty Aus- 
tralians who used to lean lazily against 
the Nelson Column plinth in Trafalgar 
Square while they were on leave from 
Armageddon. 

These Antipodean giants help us to 
look even a Lindbergh in the eye when 
we happen to forget our own Titans with 
humdrum names, like Smith and Brown, 
Segrave and Campbell. They enable us 
to see our prodigies as others see them. 
Hinkler is a true antidote to our poison of 
self-humiliation. 

He provides history a hundred years 
hence with an excuse for saying that there 
were giants in those days. He robs us of 
any pretext for fearing that our young 
men are inferior to the best that ever have 
been. A race which breeds a Hinkler is 
not exactly degenerate. 

The air seems to develop a new sense 
in the birdman. It is like the unknown 
sense which enables migrant birds to steer 
their course across seas and continents. 
I used to sit on the Virgin’s Rock at 
Biarritz and watch the birds flying from 
France to Spain, on their way to Africa. 
They knew their route. 

A strange thing happened one evening 
during a voyage from Alexandria to Naples. 
The Mauretania was half-way across the 
Mediterranean, with no land in sight. 
Suddenly the swift ship overtook a cloud 
of birds. They were flying from Africa 
to Europe. 

They were wise enough to take a lift. 
They settled on the funnels and the masts. 
Some of them were so wing-weary that 
they tumbled on the deck. Next morning 
they had all gone. They had taken their 
rest and then resumed their journey. 
They knew where they were going. 

A hero like Hinkler is half a bird and 
half a man. He has the bird sense of 
direction, in addition to his scientific 
instruments and his maps. Flying seems 
to refine and aerate the brain. It brings 
into play latent and dormant powers cf 
the intellect. If Hinkler had been a 
chauffeur he would never have been a 
winged victory. 

The air is making men masters of their 
own mental and physical machinery. It 
is teaching them the highest qualities of 
self-control. It is giving them a new 
moral poise and rhythm. The airman 
ean not be an eagle without being an 
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Ever notice 


the “four-fold package? 


{An inner wrapper of waxed paper 

2 Heavy tin foil 

3 The purple paper wrapper 

4 An extra wrapper of air-tight glassine 


...and that’s why Granger keeps 
factory-fresh indefinitely! 


Liccetr & Myers Tosacco Co. 
GRANGER ROUGH CUT IN: THE NEW FOIL PACKAGE 1S 10 CENTS 
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ey 
Old Rriar 


TOBACCO 
“THE BEST PIPE SMOKE EVER MADE” 


Make a date with 


Old Briar Tobacco— 
fill in the coupon below 


Every day, from everywhere, 
men are sending us the message 
that Old Briar is bringing to 
them all of the genuine pleas- 
ure, comfort and contentment 
of pipe smoking. 

Let your own test confirm 
this. Light up your pipe filled 
with Old Briar Tobacco. Enjoy 
its solace and the cheer of its 
slow burning flavory leaf. 
Smoke it awhile. Then notice 


how cool and how extra smooth 
Old Briar Tobacco is. 


Only the highest quality to- 
baccos, entrusted to experts with 
years of scientific knowledge in 
the art of mellowing and blend- 
ing, could produce Old Briar 
Tobacco. And quantity produc- 
tion makes it possible at such 
a sensible price. 

Of All the Pleasures Man Enjoys 

Pipe Smoking Costs the Least 


In sizes at 25c, 50c,$1 and $2 
United States Tobacco Company, Richmond, Va. 


Special Offer To make you acquainted 


with all of the genuine 
pleasure of pipe smoking, we will send you on receipt 
of this coupon a generous package of Old BriarTobacco. 
Send 10Oc—coin or stamps—for postage and 
mailing expense. z 


Tear out and Mail this coupon with 10c 
coin or stamps—to 


United States Tobacco Co., Richmond, Va., U. S. A. 
Print? Nam 6.2 ee 
(Addtesss= 5.5 aoe Se ee 
City and: Statecec ae ooo eo coe = 


L. D. 4-7-28 
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MOTORING AND AVIATION 


Continued 


ascetic. He can not delight in danger 
without austere self-sacrifice and self- 
denial. 

Mastery of the air means self-mastery. 
If we grasp this we know the secret of 
life. In order to attain mastery in any 
field of effort we must first attain self- 
mastery. The amazing exploit of Hinkler is 
due to his tireless self-mastery over a long 
period of years. We forget the preparation 
in our astonishment at its product. Genius 
of any kind is preparation. 


It was at first reported that the Austra- 
lian ace had wona tidy sum on an insurance 
policy he had taken out with under- 
writers who made a sliding scale of bets 
against his chances of making a speed 
record; but later the London Star furnished 
this corrected story: 


Before Mr. Hinkler started his flight, 
negotiations were made on his behalf for a 
policy of insurance against his reaching 
Australia within sixteen days. 

Underwriters negotiated the insurance 
by which Mr. Hinkler would have been 
paid varying amounts, according to the 
length of the time he took in completing 
his flight. ‘‘He would have received 
roughly £2,048,” said a member of a 
city firm of underwriters to-day, ‘‘but as 
far as I know the negotiations were never 
completed. 

“We conducted the business, but when 
we had arranged the policy we heard no 
more about it. I think the explanation 
must be that in the hurry of getting away 
Mr. Hinkler forgot to complete the negotia- 
tions. It was very bad luck for him. 

‘‘He was so sure when I met him that 
he would get to Australia within sixteen 
days that I was surprized the business 
did not go through. Everything was in 
order except the vital thing—the premium 
was not paid.” 

An inquiry to Mr. Hinkler’s agents con- 
firmed the statement that the insurance 
policy was not taken up. ‘‘We ean not 
state the reason why the policy was not 
taken up,” it was stated, ‘‘but it is a fact 
that Mr. Hinkler left for Australia without 
being insured against the length of time 
he would take to reach there. It is very 
unfortunate for him.” 


Hinkler spent about 130 hours in the 
air, on some days flying for twelve or 
thirteen hours, records the London Daily 
Telegraph, in giving us the following 
itinerary of his flight: 


Approx. 

Stages Mileage 
CroydomtovRomen eeesiee 1,150 
Rome= halle ee accemcre eeeier 450 
Malta-Benghazi and Tobruk. 830 
Tobruk-Ramleh (Palestine). ... 630 
iRamlehsBastag seme mere 800 
Basra-Jask (Persia) —=«.«...... 800. 
Jask-Karachi (India)  ....... 520 
Karachi-Cawnpore ........... 800 
Cawnpore-Caleutta ...... 600 
Caleutta-Rangoon (Burma) 650 
Rangoon-Victoria Point........ 500 
Victoria Point-Singapore ...... 850 
Singapore-Bandoeng (Java)..... 650 
Bandoeng-Bima (Dutch H.I.). . 850 
Bima-Port Darwin (Australia). . 850 


Among Hinkler’s previous feats was a 


,.and now 


DUNLOP 
sponsors it.. 


ANY months ago, 
Dunlop started to 
build a 75c golf-ball. 


Thousands upon thousands 
were made and sold. They 
were called ‘“Maxpar.” 


They were orphans.Dunlop 
withheld the Dunlop name 
—the greatest name in golf. 


They had to win their own 
way in the world. They had 
to prove themselves to pos- 
sess all the best qualities of 
every other 75c ball. 


Thousands of golfers gave 
them untold punishment. 


Orders from professionals 
for this Spring’s delivery 
are already in excess of 
manufacturing capacity. 


The Maxpar had conclu- 
sively earned its right to 
the Dunlop hall-mark. 


So now it is the Dunlop 
“Maxpar.” Itis a Dunlop... 
in quality as well 
as name. 


DUNLOP 


1,200-mile flight from London to Riga, in 
10 hours 45 minutes, described by a 
British authority as ‘‘the best flight of its 
kind on record.”” Says the same writer in 
the Manchester Guardian: 


There is hardly a point of piloting in 
which Hinkler will not rank with the best 
of any country, but his outstanding quali- 
ties are endurance and persistence. Among 
British civilian pilots there are, perhaps, 
some half-dozen who are absolutely first- 
class in the matter of ‘“‘hands”’ on the joy- 
stick. Probably the three names which 
oceur first to the mind are Courtney, 
Broad, and Hinkler. 

As for high-speed work, the last time that 
Great Britain entered civilian pilots for the 
Schneider Cup (in 1925, at Baltimore) our 
team consisted of Broad, Biard, and Hink- 
ler. Last year, when there was difficulty in 
finding a test pilot to take that very novel 
Schneider, seaplane, the Crusader, off the 
water for the first time, Colonel Bristow 
sent for Hinkler, who, knowing that he 
risked his life, carried out the tests. 

If one turns to cross-continent flying, 
every man in the street will know the two 
names Cobham and Hinkler. But, for 
long-distance work in small single-seaters 
Hinkler’s name stands alone. That means 
that as a navigator he is almost as good as 
he is as a pilot. 

All last summer Hinkler was hankering 
after his native Australia. It is un- 
doubtedly par excellence the flying country 
of the future. It may be doubted whether 


Australia yet has need for such a super- 


pilot as Hinkler, while Great Britain 
certainly does need him. 


BRAVING DEATH TO LEARN FLYING 
AT UNCLE SAM’S AIR SCHOOLS 


BIPLANE skidded through the air 
1,500 feet above Brooks Field, San 


Antonio, while on the ground a group of 


officers signaled frantically. In the cock- 
pit a goggled young flying cadet uneer- 


tainly tried the controls and realized that, 
up on his first solo flight, he could not get 


back to ground. His gas supply was low, 
and presently the engine sputtered, missed, 
died. The group of officers looked for 
anything horrible, but to their surprize 


the plane came down gracefully to a per- 


fect landing. The cadet, in an emergency 


‘he had brought upon himself, had demon- 


strated that he possest the flying instinct. 
To-day, Maj.-Gen. James I. Fechet, chief 
of the United States Army Air Corps, tells 
us in Popular Science Monthly, he is the 
erack pilot of a large Eastern air line, after 
his Army training, which General Fechet 


 deseribes, continuing: 


On the first of this March more than 


two hundred ambitious young men, like 


“this cadet, set out to try their wings at the 


two Primary Flying Schools of the Army 


Air Service—at Brooks Field and March 


Field, Riverside, California. 

They will find many opportunities—as 
officers in Army flying units, in mail or 
the varied commercial air lines, in design- 


“ing and building airplanes. The whole 


fascinating realm of aviation, you see, 
opens before these prospective pilots. 
Under the Government’s five-year pro- 
gram of expansion in aviation, the Air 
Service stands in need of Skilled officers. 
That is a chief reason these youths are 
being given the great chance. At present 


“Say! If I had the money that man has I wouldn’t be hunting for bargains 
in a second-rate tire store—I’d have Kelly-S pring fields on all around.” 

“Ves, and the funny part of it is that he'll end by paying just as much for 
a couple of bum shoes as he would for a pair of Kellys.” 
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This Safe, Scientific New 
Way to Strength and Health! 
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our air forces are undermanned. We have 
less than 1,000 pilots, less than 9,000 
enlisted men, and 205 flying cadets. 
Under the new program we shall require 
at least 1,650 commissioned officers, 1,800 
serviceable airplanes, and 15,000 enlisted 
men, including 500 flying cadets. 

But to enter a primary flying-school one 
must measure up to definite qualifications. 
He must be between twenty and twenty- 
seven years ol: with two years’ college 
training or its equivalent, sound as a dollar 
physically, with perfect hearing and sight; 
and well recommended as to character. 

Arrived at the flying-field the beginners 
are brimful of enthusiasm and confidence, 
but before many days they begin to wonder 
if this flying thing is as simple as it 
looked. ; ‘ 

To be sure, almost any one can learn to 
fly an airplane, but to be a successful 
military pilot a man must fly instinctively, 
as if his ship were a very part of himself. 
Such a pilot is Lindbergh. It is this so- 
called ‘‘inherent flying ability” that en- 
ables a military pilot to make half a dozen 
quick decisions in an emergency, or to 
perform such tasks as map-making and 
photography with hardly a thought of 
the mechanical operations of flight itself. 

Consequently, the earliest experiences of 
the flying cadet aré those for determining 
whether he possesses this elusive quality— 
whether he is a born flyer. 

Most surprizing is a machine known as an 
orientator, which reveals the man’s ability 
to ‘‘find himself’? when whirled and tum- 
bled about by the evolutions of a plane. 
In a cockpit suspended within three con- 
centric rings, the ‘‘pilot’’ is looped, rolled, 
and spun through every conceivable ex- 
perience, and must bring himself back to 
an even keel after each upset. 

There are other ingenious testing de- 
vices—for example, a whirling chair that 
determines a man’s sense of equilibrium, 
instruments that test his judgment of dis- 
tance, machines that measure how readily 
his muscles respond to a sharp command or 
a flashing signal. In addition, searching 
questions disclose his family and personal 
history, his habits, peculiarities, and tem- 
perament—all this to reveal any nervous 
weaknesses which later might cause him to 
break under trying circumstances. 


The Department of Commerce is exer- 
cising similar care in the licensing of pilots, 
we learn from an article by Frank J. 
Carmody, copyrighted by the Ullman 
Feature Service. And its experiences are 
considered encouraging. For, the writer 
tells us: 


Judging from the reports of those charged 
with the physical examination of appli- 
cants for airplane pilots’ licenses, reports 
which show that but 7 per cent. are re- 
jected, aviation at present is attracting 
only those who are physically fit. What 
the next report on the subject will show, 
with thousands in all parts of the country 
engaged seriously in the business of learn- 
ing to fly, is something else, but certainly 
the first summary is decidedly favorable. 

There are several reasons for the ex- 
cellent early showing, but one is particu- 
larly significant. It is that of the 1,630 
pilots who already have been granted li- 
censes by the United States Department 
of Commerce, a vast majority are veterans 
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facts about dog life that every owner should 
know. Explains dog diseases, their symp- 
toms and treatments. Contains chapters 
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free on request. 
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in the art of plane operation. In this con- 
nection, it is interesting to note that a large 
proportion of those licensed are members 
of the Army and Navy air services who, 
while not required to hold licenses, never- 
theless have seen the wisdom of it. 

Acquainted with every type of plane, 
veterans of hundreds of hours in the air, 
physically, and mentally qualified by the 
arduous training through which they must 
go before they are regarded as capable of 
handling military aircraft, the acquiring 
of a license by the Army or Navy pilot 
amounts to no more than a formality. 
Of course, he must measure up to the 
specifications, but if he meets those of his 
particular service, that is tantamount to 
more than conforming to the civilian license 
requirements, 


The first two weeks of “ground work”’ 
may be somewhat tedious for the beginning 
student, General Fechet tells us, as we re- 
turn to him. During that preliminary 
fortnight he must acquaint himself with 
military fundamentals and in the second 
comes his first knowledge of ‘‘the theory 
and mechanies of flight.’ 
read on: 


But, then, we 


The third week brings the great day when 
he goes up for his first actual flying in- 
struction. 

Proudly he appraises the machine he is 
to ride. It is a PT-1 special training 
biplane, designed for stability and low 
landing speed, and driven by a 150-horse- 
power motor. Its fuselage is all metal, 
with strength to withstand a severe crash. 
Tne instructor climbs into the front seat, 
and the student takes his place in the rear. 
The first flight is little more than a sight- 
seeing tour, with the instructor presiding; 
but the pupil acquires something of the 
feel of the ship. Next morning the cadet 
has his first lesson in handling the controls. 
These are in duplicate, one set for the 
instructor, the other for the pupil. On the 
edge of the upper wing are mounted the 
instruments in view of both men—air- 
speed indicator, altimeter, tachometer, 
and oil gage. As they fly, the men con- 
verse through speaking-tubes connected 
with the earpieces of their helmets. 

‘Hold the stick—hghtly now . . . Now 
your feet on the rudder bar.’’ The future 
pilot obeys the commands, studying the 
movements of the mechanism and the 
response of the ship. 

For days this sort of training continues. 
Then at last, at a height of about two 
thousand feet, the instructor holds up his 
hands to show that he has relinquished 
control, and the youngster has his longed- 
for opportunity. Nine times out of ten, 
the plane begins to skid and slide crazily 
about the sky, and the instructor comes to 
the rescue. But soon the pupil finds the 
nice balance between rudder and ailerons 
that keep the machine straight and level. 
Every day brings some new achievement— 
first gentle turns, then steep turns, spirals, 
and landings; then aerial acrobatics, espe- 
cially the tail spin. Almost invariably 
when a pilot stalls his plane, it goes into 
one of these vertical spins. The controls 
go limp, and have no effect. Eventually 
the student learns the trick of getting out 
of a tail spin by kicking over the rudder to 
form a pocket which catches the air, lifts 
the tail of the ship and brings the nose 
down. 

After about twenty half-hour flights 
with his instructor the pupil, if he has 
shown steady progress, is ready for ‘‘solo 
work.’ If he has failed to progress, he 
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This Ten-Key Tabulatoris 
not an attachment, but is 
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the machine. 


N addition to the many outstanding 

advantages of the LC Smith there is 
now available a Ten-Key Key-Set 
Tabulator. 
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lating—all on the same machine. 
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Models. 
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faces the “‘benzine board.’”’ Other in- 
structors go up with him and if they, too, 
report his case hopeless, he is “‘washed 
out.” 

Promotion to solo flying brings the re- 
ward of two flights a day—half an hour 
alone and then half an hour with the 
instructor, learning pew maneuvers for 
the next day’s practise. 

The beginning of soloing brings the most 
thrilling experiences of all, but cadets are 
forbidden stunt flying. On a clear day 
this rule can be enforced easily enough, 
but when the clouds hang low it isn’t so 
easy. 

Along with his primary training in flight, 
the cadet has devoted part of each day to 
technical training on the ground. He has 
studied the airplane engine until he is thor- 
oughly familiar with every part. He has 
mastered details of the rigging of airplanes. 
He has learned the principles of naviga- 
tion and how to use navigating instruments. 
He knows how to send and receive signals 
by radio, and has practised communication 
by hand and light signals and carrier 
pigeons. Even meteorology and some 
astronomy have been learned. 


Eight months are required for the pri- 
mary training, General Fechet continues, 
and then the student is a full-fledged flyer. 
But more is to come, as we learn: 


There remain four months of intensive 
military training in the Advanced Flying 
School at Kelly Field, San Antonio. There 
he handles every type of service plane, 
from the speedy little pursuit ship to the 
giant multi-engined bomber. He practises 
military formations and evolutions, flying 
wing to wing with his comrade, at 150 miles 
an hour. He flies through fog and storm, 
and tries his ingenuity at making forced 
landings in tight places. Perhaps, even, he 
experiences his first forced parachute jump, 
as did Lindbergh during his eadet days. 

Not the least of his achievements is the 
ability to fire a machine-gun and hit a 
target from his swiftly moving ship. 

At the end of a year he has flown for 
more than 200 hours. He is an expert 
pilot, equipped to meet any emergency. 
Graduating, he receives the commission of 
second lieutenant in the Air Corps Reserve, 
subject always to the eall to active duty, 
and is in line for a commission in the Air 
Corps of the Regular Army. 


Returning to Mr. Carmody’s account of 
the Department of Commerce examina- 
tions, we are informed that many of the 
7 per cent. who have failed are not wholly 
out of the picture. Waivers to certain 
minor defects, capable of being overcome 
by training, may be granted, or applicants 
may be admitted to lower classifications. 
It is not expected, however, that the per- 
centage of failures can be kept so low. 
We read on: 

Indicative of the fact that there will be 
a decrease in the percentage passing the 
test as applications for licenses begin to 
come in from those now entering aviation 
is the fact that examinations of student 
flyers are resulting in greater mortality, in 
spite of the fact that students are required 
to take the least rigorous of the physical 
tests—that for the private pilot’s license. 

So far, 1,084 have taken this test, and 
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whereas the more severe test resulted in 
93 per cent. acceptance, the latter was 
marked by the success of only 85.4 per 
cent. Even this figure is regarded by the 
Aeronautics’ Bureau of the Commerce 
Department as “high.’’ In this field, no 
waivers are granted for the obvious reason 
that the student has no experience or train- 
ing to compensate for physical deficiencies, 

Those guiding the destiny of civilian 
aviation already are acquiring evidence of 
the wisdom and foresight of imposing 
rigorous physical tests as well as requiring 
demonstrations of actual flying skill be- 
fore the issuance of licenses. The data 
compiled on the air accidents during the 
period that the licensing law has been in 
effect certainly substantiates this view of 
the situation. 

In the interval since the Department of 
Commerce assumed a guiding hand over 
the rapidly developing aviation field, 213 
accidents have been reported. Summariz- 
ing the substance of the reports on these, 
the department declares: 

“Of these, eighty-five were in the cases 
of pilots of whom we have no records of 
physical examination, either before or 
after their crashes. It is, of course, im- 
possible to tell whether their physical 
condition had anything to do with the 
crashes, except in two cases where the re- 
ports show definitely that the pilots were 
physically unfit and had they been ex- 
amined, would have been disqualified. 

“It is rather significant, however, that 
41.3 per cent. of all accidents were in the 
case of men who had not been examined 
or who, having been examined, had been 
disqualified.” 


THE AERIAL POSTMAN IN FLOODED 
VERMONT 


HE towns and villages of Vermont 

looked like islands. About them lay 
great sheets of water, which sometimes 
even invaded the very streets of communi- 
ties, stricken and cut off from the world by 
all ordinary means of communication. 
Railroads and bus lines were impotent. 
But whatever else happened, the citizens 
of the Green-Mountain State got their 
mail, thanks to Lieut. R. H. Fogg of 
Concord, New Hampshire, who, from 
November 10 until December 24, gave 
service. Of Lieutenant Fogg’s flights, 
The Aero Digest tells us: 


While the performance record did not 
quite equal the records on the regular air- 
mail routes in the central portion of this 
country, it is believed the service given 
constitutes a record for regular operations 
under the conditions experienced in this 
instance. Over 15,000 miles were flown in 
slightly over 150 hours flying time, and in 
an elapsed time of forty-four days. 

The service started with one daily round 
trip of 300 miles, but aftez a week of service 
the schedule was increased to two round 
trips a day, except on Sunday and holidays, 
when just one trip was scheduled. On each 
trip, three stops were made away from Con- 
eord, one at Burlington, and two at Mont- 
pelier or Barre. During part of the period, 
Montpelier was used, and the rest of the 
time the field at Barre. 

Fifty-three trips were completed within 
the scheduled time, and on three days no 
trips were completed because of mechanical 
difficulties of a minor nature. On five days 
no trips were completed because weather 
conditions were such that no plane left the 
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this free book 


HE fund of facts in ‘‘How to Judge 
a Used Car’’ may easily save you 


$200 or more in buying a used car! 
Boiled down into ten minutes’ interest- 
ing reading are the safeguards experi- 
enced automobile dealers apply when 
buy ing used cars for resale. Every para- 
graph is the summary of years of experi- 


ence—every page is full 
of time-saving, money- 
making pointers. 

Pictures and text in 
this helpful used car 
manual give startling in- 
formation never before 
made public. They show 
you what code prices 
mean, why dealers turn 
the speedometer back to 
zero, how to fix the value 
of a used car offered by 
a friend, how to avoid 
“orphans” — and other 
important points the 
average buyer might 
overlook. 

Send the coupon now 
‘for your copy. Learn 
how to get morc for 
your motoring money. 
Invest 2c ina postage 
stamp — you may save 
$200! 


1927, The Studebaker Corporation of America, 
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on Used Car Sales 


SAaenen 


Th Every used caris conspicuously marked with its 
price in plain figures, and that price, just as the 
price of our new cars, is rigidly maintained. 


2, All Studebaker automobiles which are sold 
as CERTIFIED CARS have been properly 
reconditioned, and carry a 30-day guarantee 
for replacement of defective parts and free 
service on adjustments, 


3, Every purchaser of a used car may drive it 
for five days, and then, if not satisfied for any 
reason, turn it back and apply the money 
paid as a credit on the purchase of any other 
car in stock—new or used. (It is assumed 
that the car has not been damaged in the 

meantime.) 


Sign and mail the Coupon NOW! 
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THE STUDEBAKER CORPORATION OF AMERICA, Dept. E85, South Bend, Ind. I 
Please send me my copy of your valuable free booklet, ““How to Judge a Used Car.” 
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grounds in this territory at all. The mail 
load varied from fifty to as much as four 
hundred pounds at a time. All the mail 
carried was first-class mail, or parcel post 
with special handling stamps, and was car- 
ried without additional postage, the service 
having been contracted for by the Railway 
Mail Service as an emergency means of 
delivering mail during the disruption of 
railroad transportation. 

A great range of weather conditions was 
experienced. The pilot encountered as 
many as five snow or sleet storms in a single 
day. Many times where the sky was clear 
and the wind negligible at Concord, Lieu- 
tenant Foge found it necessary to weave 
in, and out of the mountain passes, dodging 
snow-storms in. Vermont, and to face a 
forty or fifty-mile wind on the landing- 
field at Fort Ethan Allen. 

During the last week of the trip, Lieu- 
tenant Fogg equipped his plane with skis, 
as the presence of five inches of snow, 
drifted to greater depths on portions of the 
fields, made the use of wheels hazardous. 
The skis proved extremely satisfactory. 


HOW COMMANDER BYRD FORECASTS 
THE COMING AGE OF THE AIR 


NE airplane for every twenty automo- 
bilesis what we may look for in the next 
fifteen years, according to Commander 
Richard E. Byrd. One airplane for every 
hundred persons! If this sounds impossible, 
remember that only fifteen years ago the 
motor-cars in the United States numbered 
one to every hundred persons, instead of 
one to every five, as now. Basing his 
prediction on the statistics of the past, 
Commander Byrd has it all figured out 
that the flying era will reach the same rela- 
tive stage in a decade and a half, and that 
over every large city the whir of airplane 
engines will be almost as loud as the roar 
of the traffic below. 

Venturing further into the realm of 
prophecy, the man who flew over the North 
Pole, and who first crossed the Atlantic in 
a multimotored plane, goes on to glimpse 
the time when we shall see the sky flecked 
with wings of planes. Through a note- 
worthy article, by Marion Todd, in the 
New York Herald Tribune, Commander 
Byrd predicts that— 


There will be amphibian planes, built for 
land and water-flying, dipping like gulls 
down to rest on the harbor. There will be 
huge airships carrying freight and, perhaps, 
a hundred passengers. These, as regularly 
as trains now draw into railroad stations, 
will come up at scheduled times to conerete 
platforms in aviation fields on the edge of 
the city. There will be small planes with 
braking devices that will make it possible 
to light at slow speed in a small space, so 
that commuters will conveniently perch on 
sky-seraper roofs. 

Darting out toward open-country spaces 
will go fast, small, and medium-sized sport 
planes. There will be little, swift planes for 
messenger service. Traveling. a network 
of definite air routes from distant cities 
will come large passenger, freight, and mail 
craft; and over special express lines planes 


Build the home of 


your dreams 


—send for these helpful 
books and plans 


“The Story of Brick”—an attractive 
booklet with beautiful illustrations of 
modern homes and chapters on such mat- , 
ters as Comparative Costs, Basic Require- 
ments in Building, The Extravagance of 
Cheapness and kindred subjects. Sent 
free on request. 


“Face Brick Bungalow and Small 
House Plans” embrace 128 designs of 
houses, unusual and distinctive in design, 
convenient in floor plan and economical 
to build. Four booklets showing 3 to 4- 
room, 5-room, 6-room and 7 to 8-room 
houses. Each 25 cents. Entire set $1.00. 


“The Home of Beauty” contains 50 
two-story, six-room houses, submitted by 
architects in a nation-wide competition. 
Sent for 50 cents. 


“A New House for the Old.” Stop 
repairing and painting by veneering the 
old house with beautiful Face Brick. 
This instructive booklet sent free. 


AMERICAN FACE BRICK ASSOCIATION 
2134 City State Bank Building, Chicago, Il. 


FACE BRICK 


—requires no paint or whitewash 


Scotts Greeping Bent 
ior Perfect Lawns/ 


Sod in six weeks. A rich, velvety stretch 
of lawn that.chokes out weeds before 
they can grow! A deep, thick, uniform 
turf that’s everlasting and makes your 
home a beauty spot. >; 


The New Super-Lawn 
Instead of sowing seed, youplant stolons or 
the chopped grass—and in a few. weeks you have 
a luxuriant lawn like the deep green pile of a 
Turkish carpet. Read all about this unusual 
grass in our illustrated booklet ‘*Bent Lawns.’ 
Mailed on request. 


O.M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 
359 Main Street, Marysville, Ohio 


Cuticura Talcum 
Is Soothing 


For Baby’s Skin 


Soap, Ointment, Talcum sold everywhere. 


% 


L a hurry will be going at a rate of 200 
liles an hour. 

In the country agricultural planes will 
y low, spraying the orchards and crops. 
rovernment planes will patrol forests, 
atching for fires. And, instead of walking 
r playing tennis, many lovers of sport in 
ngineless gliders (such as are already used 
1 Hurope) will take off from low hills and 
rift with the wind for miles. 


Civil air lanes throughout the country . 


ill be plainly marked by means of guiding 
gns on protruding parts of the landscape. 
nd frequent landing-areas along these air 
nes will increase safety. At night 
eacons and search-lights that can be seen 
fty-odd miles will indicate air lanes. A 
2x1ousand lights will outline landing-sta- 
ons; and as a plane hovers over a station, 
ght signals will be dropt by the pilot and 
ne station will answer, telling whether it is 
fe to land, by flashing light signals up- 
ard. The sky will hold more than stars. 
Transatlantic flights will no longer be 
nnounced in newspaper head-lines. One 
irship with approximately one hundred 
assengers, and one airplane, with perhaps 
fteen, will leave daily on scheduled time. 
[his will occur when fog has been con- 
uered.) Out in midocean there will be 
yme sort of anchored landing platforms, 
hich will bring safety to ocean flyers, 
yen when forced down. For connected 
ith these landing-fields there will. be com- 
lercial airplane carriers that will stand by 
1 separate zones ready to go to the help 
f planes in trouble. 


But can we all afford an airplane ride 
hen that time comes? Commander 
yyrd thinks the outlook is hopeful. Al- 
sady in many places, he says, an air ticket 
om one city to another is less than twice 
1e railway fare, and he expects the expense 
f an air passage to go down 50 per cent. 
1 the next fifteen years. This sounds 
isionary, he admits, but— 


The history of aviation has been full of 
1e unexpectedly sudden realization of 
opes. In 1903 the Wrights flew for the 
rst time. And now, only twenty-five years 
ter, consider the flying lanes of America 
nd the passenger service of Europe. 

Le Bourget, outside of Paris; Croydon, 
utside of London, and Tempelhof, three 
liles from the heart of Berlin, are the 
wee greatest commercial airports of 
urope. There are a score of others. To- 
ay, should you fly from, let us say, Le 
ourget to Croydon, you would first enter 
large building that is very much like a 
vilroad station. In the waiting-room you 
uy your ticket, have your passport ex- 
mined and are weighed with the other 
assengers and the baggage. Then you 
uudy a bulletin board where the hours of 
rrival and departure of the many planes 
re listed as systematically and accurately 
3; on a railroad station bulletin board, 
r else you hurry out onto a large concrete 
rea or platform. 

Soon you hear the whir of an engine. 
_ biplane comes down the mile-long, 
jangular field and draws up to the plat- 
rm. The pilot climbs out of the cockpit 
4 a moment and studies the station’s 
eteorological chart, which gives all the 
test reports on weather conditions. <A 
eward puts the baggage in the hold and 
elps the passengers on. Hach passenger is 
ssigned to a chair by a window. Then 
locks are pulled from before the wheels. 
he ‘‘controle” station at the time 
sheduled for departure gives a signal. And 
§ methodically as a train pulls out of a 


~ durability to any sanitary ware made in the world, 
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2? Homes like this 
logically specify 
Te-pe-co throughout 


OMygienivally 
Co COW. 


[HE selection of a toilet bowl was once merely 

a maiterof good plumbing. Then beauty of sur- 
face and outline received due consideration. Now, 
hygiene and health play a vital part. 


Heretofore bowl and seat were designed along 
severe and rigid lines. Today,the Improved Quiet 
Si-wel-clo represents a radical departure for it is 
shaped to encourage a natural sitting position — 
to aid organs and muscles to function thoroughly 
and naturally. 


Plan your bath- 
room the wisest 
way. This book-~ 


This exclusive health feature has earned favorable 
comment from the medical profession. Doctors 


and laymen who have long sought to cope with detoy Noe Vis F 
. . . <c omso 
constipation by natural means now regard the Si- Ghani nes 


you how. Sent on 
receipt of 10c in 
stamps, 


wel-clo as instrumental in serving their purpose. 


It has other worthwhile features. A decided dip 
in the rim elevates front and rear of the bowl 
opening minimizing the possibility of soiling. 
The Quiet Si-wel-clo flushes positively and thor- 
oughly —with scarcely a sound. Like other Te-pe- 
co ‘ware it retains its brilliantly white surface 
over the years. 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES CO. 
Trenton, New Jersey, U. 5. A. 
Boston New York Philadelphia 
Export Office: 115 Broad St., New York City 


San Francisco 


Our Guarantee—The Trenton Potteries 
Company makes but one grade of ware—the best 
that ideals and painstaking effort can produce. 

Our ware is guaranteed to be equal in quality and 


The Te-pe-co Trade Mark is found on all goods 
manufactured by this Company and is your guar- 
antee that you have received what you paid for, 


OP Oo: DS: S- S'S. S: S'S: FS 


+ TE~PE-~CO+ 


. ALL CLAY PLUMBING FIXTURES 


QS SE See Ee a ee 
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“OutWest’ Vacation 
That’s Different 


efore you decide on this summer’s 
vacation, write for the story of Seattle 
and the “‘Charmed Land”—that re- 
markable, interesting and compact 
vacation area of snow-capped moun- 
tains, blue inland seas, evergreen 
forests, and with a glorious summer 
climate. Here the days are delight- 
fully cool, the nights refreshing, and 
you sleep every night under blankets. 
SEATTLE—M<ake your vacation pay double 


dividends: combine pleasure with getting facts on 
Seattle’s remarkable progress. Seattle’s metropoli- 
tan area has a population approaching 500,000. 
Sound economic reasons account for Seattle’s 
growth and the new importance of Seattle as an 
industrial, commercial andinvestment opportunity. 
To keepinstep with Western America you must reckon 
with Seattle. Visit Seattle this summer. 


See ALL the Pacific Coast 


Come West over a northern transcontin- 
ental line. See Seattle, Spokane, Tacoma, 
Portland, then south by rail or water to 
Oakland, San Francisco, Los Angelesand 
San Diego. Or, come north to Seattle by N 
train or steamship. Ask about trips to 
Alaska, Hawaii and the Orient. 

Low round trip, excursion fares daily, 
May 15to Sept. 30; return limit Oct. 31. 


Metropolis of 
_____ Lhe Pacific Northwest 
| CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
r Room 103, Seattle, Washingtons I 
1 | Please mail me, FREE, your illustrated booklet | 
| describing Seattle and “The Charmed Land.” | 
! 1 
{ ! 
I 1 
! 1 
i | 


Name. 
Address = 


STANDARD DICTIONARY superiority quickly 
becomes plain to the man or woman who investigates. 


AROUND THE WORLD 


Leaves New York October 6, 1928. Eight months— 
26 Countries. (Extens ve Shore Trips) 
Men and Women Students and older people enrolled for Graduate 
Courses. Credits for Courses may be arranged. $2,500 to $4,150 
includes all expenses. Modern Steamer, latest accommodations, 
Oil burner with turbine drive. Only two students assigned each 
room. Option returning from Europe later steamer. 


UNIVERSITY | CRUISE, INC. _| 
11 Broadway, New York City, Tel. Bowling Green 7657. 


| JOHNSON'S 
F 


OOT ye 
ACTS LIKE MAGIC 


ON TIRED , TENDER,SMARTING, 
SWOLLEN, PERSPIRING FEET 
25 CENTS -ALL DRUGGISTS 


INTERNATIONAL 
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MOTORING AND AVIATION 


Continued 


station the plane rolls along the ground 
and rises in the air. 

By night Le Bourget, like the other air- 
ports of Europe, is brilliant with lights. 
Red lights outline the buildings, the hangars 
and the wireless station. A large weather- 
vane for approaching pilots is outlined in 
lights. A tremendous beacon whose rays 
on clear nights can be seen for forty miles 
floods the dark sky with hght. 

Now, if a pilot, guided by the light of 
the beacon, approaches, wanting to land, 
he throws out into the sky a green rocket 
when he is somewhat less than a thousand 
feet above the field. If the field is clear the 
‘‘eontrole’ station flashes an answering 
ereen light and turns on others that 
illuminate the field. The pilot, in his plane, 
drops safely down. 


A network of commercial air lanes has 
already formed over Europe, Commander 
Byrd reminded his interviewer, and then 
went on to give some interesting facts on 
the subject, saying: 


Take Le Bourget as an example. Like 
trains in a great railroad terminal, planes 
come into it at scheduled times over air 
lanes from London, Strassburg, Vienna, 
Cologne, and Lyons; from Geneva, Mar- 
seilles, Algeria, Dakar in Africa, Spain, and 
Morocco. Other air-lines combine with 
these. From Berlin and Moscow come 
passengers who have transferred at Cologne. 
From Warsaw, Budapest, Bucharest, and 
Constantinople come passengers who have 
transferred at Strassburg. 

In these regular commereial services and 
paid flights Europe is far ahead of America. 
But in mileage flown America leads. And 
America will soon lead in regular service 
flights also. For Europe’s commercial 
aviation rests, I believe, on a weaker founda- 
tion than ours. She has subsidized nearly 
all her commercial air-lines for 50 to 90 
per cent. of their operating costs. As she 
withdraws her subsidies (which she eventu- 
ally will have to do) her air commerce will 
not at first be able to pay for itself without 
help and will, therefore, have hard times. 
America, on the other hand, has built up 
more gradually, but on the firmer founda- 
tion of individual enterprise, each organiza- 
tion standing on its own feet. 

About four great air-lines the network 
of our commercial aviation is formed. In 
1919 the post-office started air-mail lines. 
Within the year it has given these-over on 
the present contract system to private in- 
dividuals who ean carry passengers and 
freight also, as the Government could not. 
These main lines run from Chicago to 
Minneapolis-St. Paul (Northwest Airways, 
$75 round-trip ticket); from Seattle to Los 
Angeles (Pacifie Air Transport, $132 one- 
way ticket); from Salt Lake City to Los 
Angeles (Western Air Express, $150 round- 
trip ticket) ; from Cheyenne to Pueblo (Colo- 
rado Airways, Inc., $45 round-trip ticket). 


But will the people who now ride in fliv- 
vers ever risk their lives in the sky? Com- 
mander Byrd says all his predictions are 
based on the conviction that flying is really 
not extra-hazardous, and that the people 
will soon realize this. There is no doubt 
that air travel can be made safe, he de- 
clares, continuing: 


In the last few years every air accident 


en NS. 


ND now the Ahwahnee, one 

of the world’s most dis- 
tinguished resort hotels, fur- 
nishes a luxurious residence for 
your visit to Yosemite. $12 a 
day upward, American Plan. 


Yosemite Lodge, The Senti- 
nel, Glacier Point Hotel, Camp 
Curry, housekeeping cabins 
and High Sierra Trail Camps _ 
at popular rates. Send the cou- 
pon for illustrated booklets. 


THE AH}WAHNEE 


IN YOSEMITE 


OPEN ALL YEAR. 


YOSEMITE PARK & CURRY CO., Dept. 14 
Yosemite, California 


Please send me free Yosemite booklets 


Name Sas 


Address. 


Enter Europe through Glas- 
gow, tour Scotland, and 
travel South by the “Royal 
Scot,” the train that holds 
the World’s record. 


LMS 


Illustrated pamphlets from John Fairman 
(Dept.A39) 200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Or from any LMS Agent, Thonias Cook 
& Son, or the American Express. 


LONDON MIDLAND AND SCOTTISH RAILWAY 


Via the Land of the Midnight Sun é 
By specially chartered White Star Line e 
S.S. CALGARIC 
June 2ist 
THE UNUSUAL ROUTE TO EUROPE 


Sail from Montreal via the St. Lawrence for 
Iceland, the North Cape, Norway’s Fjords, 
and Scandinavia’s famous cities. Stop-over 
Privileges. Rates $550 up. Shore trips included. 

Also Fourth Annual Mediterranean Cruise 
February 8, 1929 


Inquire of your own agent or 
James Boring’s Travel Service, Inc. | 


730 Fifth Ave , Dept. N-164, New York 
15 West Gay St., Columbus, Ohio 


has been given an exaggerated amount of 
publicity and the numberless safe com- 
mercial flights have scarcely been men- 
tioned. Therefore to most people the 
following reassuring statistics seem ex- 
traordinary. On our national airways 
under the supervision of the Army, 1,200,- 
000 miles have been flown with only one 
serious accident. On British commercial 
airlines over 5,000,000 miles have been 
flown in the last seven years with only four 
fatal accidents. In 1923 German airlines 
carried 56,268 passengers for a total of 
3,838,425 miles, having only one fatal 
accident. The accidents about which we 
read so often occur nearly always in the 
_Army and Navy during military maneuvers 
and experimental flying, where the getting 
of results and not safety is the first con- 
sideration. 

The plane of the future will, of course, 
differ as much from the plane of to-day as 
the modern locomotive «does from one of 
the first engines. Perhaps many of them 

_ will be constructed so as to land on any 
surface, as is the plane in which I hope to 
cross the South Pole this year. This plane, 
which has a Wright whirlwind engine, has 
wheels for earth-landing, skids for ice-land- 
ing, and has floats, should we come down at 
sea. 

Transatlantic planes will positively be 
seaworthy. Plane designs in Germany 

_ are tending toward space in the wings for 

‘passengers. This may result in a plane 
that can fioat on its own body and wings, 
should it come down on the ocean. 

Large passenger planes will, I feel sure, 
always carry several engines, so that 
even if one gives out, they will never have 
‘to make a forced landing on dangerous 
-ground. But for long distances, where there 
-are many landing areas, the one-engined 
plane will still be best. For, having less 
weight to carry, it can go longer distances 
with less power. 

One thing seems certain. We have nearly 
reached the limit in the size of airplanes. 
Unlike machines which run on the ground 
or on water, the airplane has to overcome 
the pull of gravity and air resistance. 
Therefore, the limit in airplane size will 
soon be reached. I think that airplanes 
will carry perhaps one hundred passengers 
for short distances. But they will not be as 

practical for this number of passengers as 
will airships. 


For those who wish to make their for- 
tunes inventing safety and operating de- 
vices for the ideal plane of the future, 
Commander Byrd adds these suggestions: 


There should be invented braking de- 
vices so that a plane can come down on as 
small a spaceasasky-seraper roof; a steeper 
ascent angle so that planes can rise abruptly 
above ground obstacles; a 100-hour reliable 
engine; special emergency devices so that 
weight can be dropt in case of a weakening 
engine; automatic stability so that a pilot 
ean leave the control, even in bad weather; 
reduction of the overloading of the engine 
by increasing the efficiency of the wing- 
lifting power, the engine, the fuel and steer- 
ing surfaces; perfected instruments to 
indicate in all weathers with absolute 
accuracy the drift of the plane and its 
height and speed, and, very importantly, 
an air radio service. It will add greatly to 
air safety when every plane is strong enough 
to carry the extra weight of a radio set, 
so that it can pick up weather reports at 
all times. Then we shall have radio stations 
keeping constant track of ocean flyers, and 
other stations filling the air with weather 
reports and predictions. 
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sIEOOT SAVERS): 


ARE YOUR SHOES KEEPING 
PACE WITH YOUR FEET 


IFE today makes demands on your 

feet which nature cannot meet. 

But what nature has not done, the mod- 

ern science of shoe making has now ac- 
complished. 

What do you ask your feet to do? Keep 
you up with the march of civilization? 
Miles of concrete? Lack of healthy ex- 
etcise?. Nature never planned human feet 
for such use. 


FOOT SAVERS — 
Modern shoes for modern feet 


Today you can cast aside the 
shoes of yesterday and have 
shoes correctly designed to fit 
the needs of your XXthCen- — * 
tury feet—FoorsaveRs—cor- 
rect shoes for men. Styled 
to the XXth Century taste in 
smart footwear. Built to give 
unusually long wear. FOOT 
SAVERS are uniquely constructed 
to bless your feet with welcome 
comfort—and keepyour feet healthy 
tomotrow. 


“The Saving V” of 
FOOT SAVERS saves the 
modern foot 


What is the secret of root savers’ vital 


fit? What makes them fit the needs of 


“THE SAVING Vv“ 


V Whether you’re looking for 
It is **The Saving V"’ that 


makes FOOT SAVERS the modern 
shoe for modern feet 


FOOT SAVERS |f | 
CONTROL THE ARCH 


modern feet? Look to “‘The Saving V”’ 
for your answer. A new, unique idea 
that is built into every pair of Foor 
SAVERS Shoes. It is “The Saving V”’ that 
controls the weight-bearing arch. Not 
only does the sole conform to your foot- 
need for support, but roor savers snugly 
hold the vital arch firmly in place. -Per- 
fect balance on toe and heel where it 
tightly belongs. 


Perfect comfort today. Foot health to- 
morrow. Smartt stylealways. rooTsAVERS 
will prove it to you from the day you try 
them on. FOOT savers ate 
sold mostly at $12 the pair. 


May we send you 
the story 
of “The Saving V” 


smarter style or greater com- 
fort or longer wear, the story 
of Foor savers offers an in- 
teresting answer. You'll find it 
carefully explained in our booklet. 
We have a copy we should like to 
send you. 


Women’s voor savers are manufactured by 
Julian CG Kokenge Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


COMMONWEALTH SHOE & LEATHER CO. 


Whitman Massachusetts 


Makers of Men’s Quality Shoes for Over 50 Years 


FOOT SAVERS CORRECT SHOES FOR MEN 
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| TAKING ARMS AGAINST THE AUTO KILLER 


At Your Dealer’s 
$14°9 and $16°° as Illustrated 


B: LIMO RE 


SMART DETACHABLE 
DOORand SEAT COVERS 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Biltmores are the better seat covers in style, 
fit and refinement of finish—the result of 
more than 25 years experience in the produc- 
tion of finest upholstery covers. They afford 
complete protection to the car’s interior, and 
insure greater resale value. They keep your 
dainty frocks and light clothes clean. ; 


AND, because of their exquisite color har- 
monies and the glove-like smoothness with 
which they fit, they impart that deft touch 
of smartest tailored distinction, obtainable 
in no ordinary seat covers. 


Every set of Biltmore covers is tailored to 
the individual make and model of car—made 
from the same master cutting patterns as the 
famous Warner seat covers, which sell for as 
much as $soaset. Yet ten piece sets for large 
coaches sell as low as $14.00. Fords and 
Chevrolets, special prices. Fabrics are lovely 
blues, grays, tans and greens in cool stripes 
and mixtures, and trimmed with harmonizing 
Spanish leatherette on all wearing edges. They 
blend enchantingly with all popular car body 
colors. There are large pockets in all front 
door covers. 


Glove button fasteners. Screw studs furnished 
for wood frame cars—special clip-studs for > 
metal frame cars. All studs attach solidly to 
frame of car. 


Your dealer has covers in stock or will order 
from our Catalog (listing 3,300 car models 
which we fit). 


The Cincinnati Auto Specialty Co. 
1744 Central Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. 


ALSO MAKERS OF 
BILTMORE FURNITURE COVERS 


CAR OWNERS. Send for free booklet and samples. 
Give model number and description of your car and 
your dealer’s name. We'll see that you get quick 
service. 


Dealerieerc.- ia 


CAR DEALERS. Write for Catalog, swatches and 
selling helps and merchandising plans that guarantee 
big volume from tiny investment, and national 
advertising tie-up. 


Address 


WENTY-THREE thousand people 

will be killed and about 700,000 in- 
jured in traffic accidents in this country 
during 1928—at least, by applying the law 
of averages, The Ohio State Journal of 
Columbus arrives at this cheerless con- 
clusion regarding the probable approximate 
number of automobile deaths for the 
coming year. The Burlington (Vt.) Free 
Press takes a similarly gloomy view when 
it says editorially that ‘‘ whatever lengthen- 
ing of the span of life has been accomplished 
by medical science (and it is by no means 
insignificant) appears to have been more 
than offset by the increased toll taken each 
year by the motor-vehicle.”” Other news- 
papers commenting on the lack of safety 
on the highways are not quite so pessimis- 
tic. But the Philadelphia Inquirer, study- 
ing the 1927 accident figures for that city, 
finds little encouragement, save the fact 
that, in spite of increased use of the auto- 
mobile, accident figures for that year are 
practically the same as for 1926. 

However, when it comes to study the 
report of the Public Service Commission, 
The Inquirer finds something better, as we 
learn, and makes a suggestion for the direc- 
tion of this year’s effort: 


Better than this record is the report of 
the Public Service Commission, which 
shows that the 1,053 grade-crossing acci- 
dents with 162 deaths constituted a de- 
crease of 13 per cent. in the number of acci- 
dents and 11 per cent. in the fatalities. 

If it is objected that these statistics 
indicate only a fortuitous trend, and are, 
after all, largely a question of individual 
luek, one may turn to a field where measure- 
ments actually have an established mean- 
ing. In the matter of industrial safety, 
social effort has now been integrated for a 
dozen years. Under the workmen’s com- 
pensation system, economic pressure co- 
operates with the natural instinct for self- 
preservation. To date, Harrisburg reports 
2,064 fatal accidents for 1927, a decrease of 
11 per cent. from 1926. For the first ten 
years of the act, the average was 2,470. 

Classification of the deaths last year 
shows that the safety campaign might con- 
centrate more effectively on certain in- 
dustries. Of 891 mining deaths, 502 were 
in the anthracite region. Manufacturing 
contributed 400 fatal accidents; transporta- 
tion and public utilities, 273; and construc- 
tion and contracting, 235. The rest were 
scattered. Gratifying as it has been to 
reduce the general total number of deaths 
in business plants and on the highways, 
1928 should show a special attempt to re- 
duce the toll in the particular forms of 
enterprise that still run to high mortality. 


A significant feature of the report of the 
National Safety Council, remarks the 
Albany Evening News is that the entire 
State of Massachusetts shows a decided 
reduction in the number of automobile 
fatalities. 


Every city in the State of 100,000 popula- 
tion or more has reduced the automobile 
fatality toll of 1926. If these cities could do 
that, other cities could do the same. 

And why has Massachusetts as a State 
been able to make a better record? It is 
possible that the compulsory insurance 


law may have had something to do with it. 
If persons prove to be reckless drivers in 
that State, they can not get insurance, and, 
therefore, they can not drive. At the 
least, it is proved by the reduction in fatali- 
ties that the compulsory insurance law 
has not increased carelessness on the part 
of drivers, and that does away with one 
argument of those who assert that compul- 
sory insurance would only make drivers 
more reckless. 


On the other hand, New Jersey would 
not seem to be doing so well from the 
traffic standpoint. An Associated Press dis- 
patch from Trenton, published in the 
New York Sun, says: 


While New Jersey’s death-rate for 1927, 
as reported to-day by the State Depart- 
ment of Health, was said to be the lowest 
ever attained, the number of fatalities due 
to automobile mishaps shows an alarming 
inerease. 

The death-rate for the year was placed 
at 11.42 per 1,000 of estimated population. 

Deaths resulting from automobile acci- 
dents totaled 1,033. The toll exceeds that 
of 1926 by 166. There were 641 pedestrians 
killed, 234 being children under fifteen 
years old. 


“Slaughter of innocents,” says the 
Jacksonville (Fla.) Times-Union of the 
25,000 persons killed and 1,000,000 injured 
in automobile accidents last year. In the 
same vein the New York World declares 
that ‘‘this annual toll in killed and maimed 
exceeds the casualties in the American 
Army during the World War.” After 
quoting The World, The Times-Union 
continues: 


Just suppose that in the World War a 
large number of children had been slaught- 
ered or maimed. What a ery of horror 
would have gone up from all over the civil- 
ized world, and what vehement demands 
that ruthless slaughter of helpless little 
ones should stop, to say nothing of the 
horror occasioned by the killing and 
wounding of those in battle, of grown men 
engaged where death was known to lurk 
in every cannon shot, in every saber 
thrust and in every bomb explosion. 

What is going to be done about it? What 
more vigorous and effective means than now 
are employed are to be used to prevent 
accidents of the character referred to here? 
These accidents, many of them preventable, 
are not confined to any particular section 
of the country; they are happening, daily 
and nightly, everywhere, in city and in 
country. In ancient history is recorded 
the maiming and slaying of thousands and 
tens of thousands by the monster jugger- 
naut that was propelled through the 
throngs that made obeisance to their gods 
represented in images carried by these 
vehicles of destruction and death. 

There can be no reasonable doubt about 
the neglect to make the driving or operation 
of motor-vehicles on the streets and high- 
ways as safe as possible, even for drivers 
themselves. For instance, would a railroad 
company permit a locomotive engineer, 
who it had been proved was guilty of dis- 
obeying all safety rules and regulations, to 
continue to drive an engine, or even one 
who had not satisfactorily passed all the 
tests whereby to establish entire compe- 
tency to drive a locomotive? Surely not. 
Nevertheless, States and cities permit the 
most inexperienced, even the most reckless 


\ 


motor-vehicle driver, and so proved, to 
continue to be upon the streets and roads 
in charge of a powerful machine that in a 
moment can and often does cause serious 
accidents to other human, beings, and even 
death. Furthermore, and among other 
things neglected, streets are not kept as 
clear of encumbrances, threatening danger, 
as they should be, for the avoidance of 
accidents. Proper lighting of cars and 
vehicles of every description at night, and 
while being used on the streets or parked 
thereon, is not attended to as it should be, 
the neglect being responsible for many 
accidents. 

“Accidents do not happen; they are 
caused,” reads a sign displayed in the Union 


_ terminal station in this city for the purpose 


of attracting attention to the taking of 
safety precautions by all persons. If this 
could be imprest, effectively, on the minds 
of motor-vehicle drivers it is quite likely 
that fewer accidents would be the re- 


sult: 


The outery against automobile careless- 
ness is almost universal, and .nowhere 
louder than in Michigan, where arbitrary 
speed laws were abolished and a measure 
designed to curb reckless driving sub- 
stituted. There is a similar law in Con- 
necticut, and a demand for one, altho 
strongly opposed, in Maryland. Detroit, 
for years, in the words of the Charleston 
Mail, the ‘‘seventh-heaven city to the 
speeding motorist,” has, after a wave of 
automobile accidents and deaths, gone 
through a strenuous war on the reckless 
driver. During this, some dispatches tell 
us, the equivalent of martial war has 
reigned. Arthur Rex Graham, writing for 
the Consolidated Press Association, sends 
out this description of the situation: 


With a military bearing and sharp com- 
mands that would daunt the most devil- 
may-care of drivers, 800 extra-duty police- 
men stood on important street-corners in 
Detroit to-day—at one important inter- 
section there were four picked giants in 
uniform—to enforce by the mighty roar of 
their big police guns, if necessary, the 
traffic laws of this overgrown municipality. 
In his office at City Hall, Police Com- 
missioner William P. Rutledge, his lips 
drawn to a straight white line, awaited 
reports. 

The Motor Metropolis was virtually 
under martial law, with city authorities 
determined, at whatever cost, to end the 
slaughter of innocent pedestrians and care- 
ful drivers by roving maniacs, who had 
east a pall of gloom over the city during the 
holidays by the indiscriminate killing with 
high-powered cars of more than a score of 
children. 

While ail this was going on, city-wide 
campaigns were being carried on by news- 
papers, radio broadeasters and others to 
assure support of children orphaned by 
erazed drivers who halt at neither safety 
zone nor red signals. 

Investigation has shown that automobile 
drivers’ licenses are held. by more than a 
score of inmates of insane asylums. De- 
troiters who had, in momentary anger, 
shouted ‘‘Maniac!” at some reckless 
driver, thus find themselves vindicated. 

However that may be, 1,009 traffic 
violators have just paid fines aggregating 
$18,000. In one day 4,848 tickets were 
handed violators by the police. And on 
the day following there were 51 accidents 


Motorists 


Carry a Basline Autow- 
line in your car and 
safeguard your spare 
tire with Powersteel 
Autowlock. Both are 
made of Yellow Strand. 
Ask your accessory 
dealer. 
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Handling 
Heavy Loads 


The present quick, efficient meth- 
ods of handling heavy loads owe 
much to wire rope; for in nothing 
else is sufficient strength so nicely 
combined with flexibility and 
small diameter. 


Manila rope, equal in strength. to 
l-inch Yellow Strand Wire Rope, 
would be 3% inches in diameter. 


The Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., man- 
ufacturers of Yellow Strand, were pio- 
neers in the industry. All the wire for 
their famous brand is drawn to their own 
specifications, from Sheffield Steel. 


A strand of yellow distinguishes Yellow 
Strand in appearance; economy distin- 
guishes it in service. 


This company also makes all standard 
grades of wire rope for all purposes. 


BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE COMPANY 
841 North First Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
Eastern Office and Warehouse: 68 Washington St., New York City 
Western Office: Seattle Factories: St. Louis and Seattle 
Authorized Dealers in all Industrial Localities 


ellow Strand 
WIRE ROPE . 
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TRADE MARK 


THIN 


Just the pencil you need 
for checking, figuring, 
marking blueprints, 
sketching, etc. The thin- 
nest colored leads of great 
strength and durability. 
Blue Purple Pink 

Red Brown Lt. Blue 


Green Orange Lt. Green 
White Yellow Maroon 


At all dealers or write direct 


American Pencil Co. 
223 Fifth Ave., New York 


"Makers of the famous VENUS Pencils 


STANDARD DICTIONARY superiority quickly 
becomes plain to the man or woman who investigates 


“Laid me up a month. . 


“Raw weather, an ex- 
cited crowd—I scarcely 
realized my throat was 


that sore 
raw ... Next day the 


99 
throat 
doctor put me to bed— 


and my enforced vacation began. I 
won’t forget Formamint again.” 

At the first sign of raspiness begin 
with Formamint. And see your doctor 
as soon as possible. He approves of 
Formamint. These pleasant tablets re- 
lease over the entire throat a powerful, 
safe germicide he relies on himself. 

Unlike gargles, Formamint can be 
taken anywhere—continuously. To fight 
sore throat, one tablet every hour; as a 
preventive, one every two hours. All 
druggists. Test Formamint yourself. 
Send coupon today. 


ormamint 


THE GERM-KILLING THROAT TABLET 


FREE OFFER 


Bauer Chemical Co., Dept. M-16 
113 W. 18th St., New York City 

Send me, free, samples of Formamint in metal 
pocket case, 


Name 
Address = 
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MOTORING AND AVIATION 


Continued 


reported. Then the total arrests mounted 
to 7,929 for a three-day period. 


Returning to the Charleston Mail, that 
journal has these comments to make on 
conditions in Detroit: 


Detroit’s traffic laws were the model for 
all the world. In Detroit the motorist was 
commended for fast driving and censured 
for slow driving. Detroit policemen 
bawled you out for blocking the traffic un- 
less you hit the pace, and that was a fast 
one. Speed, speed, speed—and still more 
speed! Speed for speed’s sake. 

So for years Detroit has been pointed to 
as a model city that knew how to handle its 
motor traffic. It has been the perfect ideal 
and has shown the perfect practise. Why 
did not other cities copy Detroit’s methods? 

So motorists in Detroit stept on the gas 
while traffic cops stood by and applauded 
and yelled, ‘‘Hurry up there, you slovenly 
cuss!’’ and used other expressions not hav- 
ing so near an approach to elegance. And 
so the motorists sped on, and slew and 
slaughtered, and graveyards waxed fat, 
and the upper and nether regions increased 
in population. 

Speed, speed, speed is no longer the 
slogan in Detroit. Something else has 
come into the consciousness of the De- 


| troiters, and this is life—and especially 


child-life. During the recent holidays more 
than a score of children were slain in the 
streets of Detroit. Children will not be 
exempt from death by motor accidents in 
the streets of any city, because they are 
inexperienced and thoughtless and, in many 
eases, such fatalities can not be avoided. 
But Detroit deliberately made conditions 
reckless. It put the emphasis end the 
premium on speed. The city’s traffic 
regulations are partly responsible. 


The Nashville Banner, considering the 
safety question without reference to any 
given community, quotes with approval 
from an article by Russell M. Arundel, in 
Popular Science, these objectives of or- 
ganizations concerning themselves with 


| highway safety: 


1. The education and regulation of 
pedestrian traffic, as well as motor-vehicle 
traffic. 

2. The adoption of a standard code 
of motor-vehicle laws in every State in 
the Union. 

3. Education in safety and accident 
prevention will be incorporated in the 
schools, both publie and private. 

4. Motorists will be asked to pro- 
tect the design and material of their 
automobiles by periodic adjustment and 
replacement. 

5. A comprehensive program of street- 
widening and the elimination of grade- 
crossings will be earried on throughout 
the nation. 


Later the same paper says, feeling that 
Mr. Arundel has touched on a vital point: 


As Mr. Arundel says later along in his 
article: ‘‘ Ninety-five per cent. of all acci- 
dents are the result of failure of the hu- 
man machine, rather than faulty mechan- 
ism or engineering. No amount of rules 
and regulations will eliminate these acci- 


‘dents unless they are embodied as a portion’ 


of the simple code of courtesy.”’ In that 


If I lived in 
the suburbs 


there would be trips to 
and from the station along 
dark roads; there would 
be guests to see off in 
motor-cars; there would 
be dozens of situations 
where only a good flash- 
light would fill the bill. 

And I would load my 
flashlight with genuine 
Eveready Batteries, to be 
sure of strong, white light 
every time I called for it. 
Yes, Sir, the battery’s the 
thing, and Eveready’s the 
battery. Remember this! 

Get the flashlight habit. 
It’s just common sense, 
Man! 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous fort 
lesson course in writing and marketing of the 
Short-Story and sample copy of THE WRITER’S 
MONTHLY free. Write today. 

THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 74 Springfield, Mas$e 


ECENTLY an American writer was paid $1800 for a 
single short story. By learning to tell the stories of her 
dreams this woman has found her way to fame and for- 
tune. You can learn to write, too. A new practical course 
of instruction will give you the training right in your own home 
during your spare time. Kndorsed by eminent writers, in- 
cluding the late Jack EM. ee Perr ers er 
H or new booklet ‘‘The Art o ory 
Write Today Writing.’’ No obligation—booklet is 
free, Special offer now, being made. Write Today—blow! 
Also our splendid course in English. 


HOOSIER INSTITUTE, Short Story Dept., Dept. 244, 


ge a SS es 
| 51800 for a Story! 


Ft. Wayne, Indiana 


Latin-English :: English-Latin 


CASSELL’S NEW LATIN DICTIONARY of classical watin. Contains 
also Roman calendar and glossary of English geographical names with 


classical or later Latin equivalents. 928 pp., cloth. Frepaid, $2.68. 
Thumb-notch\index, 50c extra. FUNK & WAGNALLS CO.,New York 


The Uncanny Power 
of Similes 


Haven't you marveled, in speeches you have heard and 
books you have read, at the uncanny manner in which 
a point is made clear, an argument settled, a description 
made vivid? It is accomplished by the skilful use of 
similes. In ‘‘Similes and Their Use,’’ by Grenville 
Kleiser, famed authority on English and author, the most 
valuable and significant prose, poetic, and Bible similes 
are given. Well-nigh indispensable to every worker in 
written words and to every public speaker. 


z2mo. Cloth. 388 pages. $2, net; $2.14, post-paid. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


To Control and Direct Your 
Own Mind and Others~ 


Comes this New Book by 
James Alexander 


“Thought Control in Everyday Life” 


To be able to control one’s own thoughts in the 
rush and stress of modern life is something not to be 
despised. This new volume is divided into two parts. 
Part One is descriptive and aims to show the ~ 
reader all the factors that work against him in the 
endeavor to control his thoughts. Part Two is 
entirely practical and has specific directions to 
attain gratifying results. 

“Thought Control in Everyday Life” is no arm- 
chair treatise. It is avowedly intended for practical 
purposes—for actual use in every-day life, alike in 
the busy outer world and in the privacy and 
quietude of the home. 


It is written in plain language that may be easily 
understood by the average reader. All of the in- 
structions, hints and advice are equally applicable 
to both sexes. 


271 pages. Cloth binding $2.00 
ef net; by mail, $2.14, post-paid. fe 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


last paragraph he hit the nail most squarely 
on the head. Real improvement in the 
automobile-accident situation must come 
from a realization on the part of the in- 
dividual driver that he has a solemn re- 
sponsibility to help prevent mishaps. 


CHICAGO SENDS TRAFFIC VIOLATORS 
TO SCHOOL 


automobile drivers must be 
caught young, Chicago has learned. 
However flaming youth may tear up the 
boulevard, Michael W. Straus reports in 
_ the New York Evening Post, this metropolis 
of the Mid-West finds he is not the same 
menace as his elder, ‘‘with bald pate flung 
_ to the breeze as he ‘steps on her’ in a bus 
with forty more horse-power than the 
juvenile’s car.” Chicago’s West Park 
police, who have found that education 
helps in handling traffic, the writer con- 
tinues, report that in proportion to num- 
_bers old age is taking more chances and 
breaking more laws than adolescence ever 
thought possible. Then we read: 


Those who grew up in the hay age ap- 
parently find it impossible to shift gears 
into the gasoline age, and the plea of youth 
is to make the streets safe by removing the 
incompetent, silver-haired chauffeurs. 

Chicago’s West Park administration, 
after struggling with the national problem 
of motor accidents and deaths, has adopted 

- a policy of teaching instead of punishing. 
_ Offenders in anything except flagrant speed- 
-ing or driving-when-drunk eases are sen- 
tenced to school instead of to cells or to 
pay fines. 

This is not a ‘‘stunt” on the part of the 
boulevard police, but an experiment which 
has been going on for four years and has 
proved so successful that it will be made 
@ permanent routine. 

Violators of traffic rules are stopt by 
traffic police in the way which is the custom 
the country over, and handed arrest slips 
specifying the violation and the time they 
must appear in court to answer the charge. 
The correspondent attended a session of 
the court this week and saw the violators 
come trouping in, one by one, with the 
telltale cards of admission in their hands 
bearing witness to high speed, parking 
without lights, left-hand turns, turning 
in the middle of the block, and a dozen 
other prohibited acts. 

Some were in kid gloves and fur coats, 
and others in overalls. About 400 vio- 
lators assembled, with age outnumbering 
youth two to one, and all with the sullen 
look that precedes the usual police court 
razzing of the culprit. But they had a 
surprize in store for them. Instead of a 
judge, a motor-club official appeared on 
the bench and started to hold class. 

Figures of the West Park Commission 
show that this unusual method of handling 
traffic, by education instead of fear, is 
having the desired result. 

In 1924, just before the first violators’ 
classes were started, sixteen persons were 
killed in three months on the fifty miles of 
thoroughfares thus administered. That is 
at a rate of sixty-four a year. 

In 1926, despite increased trafic, there 
‘were only twenty deaths, and in 1927 there 
were twenty-seven deaths. In three and 

_ 2 half years only one child has been killed 
on the way to or from school, altho 90,000 
school children cross the boulevard system 
four times a day. 
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Brass HARDWARE 


in she American 
‘Tradition 


For Colonial doorways like those in the 
Metropolitan Museum there is 
correct hardware by Sargent 


Marmion was built early in the seven- 
teen hundreds for the Fitzhughs of 
Virginia. Tradition has it that its mural 
decorations were painted by a befriended 
Hessian prisoner. The hardware on its 
well-preserved door is of brass. 

The Metropolitan’s exhibitions of 
Colonial interiors are treasure mines 
for those who build in the American 
tradition. Sargent also has come to 
their aid... with standard sets of 
correct hardware in solid brass or bronze 
for the complete house... with rim 
locks, entrance handles and knockers 
similar to Early American originals. 
This hardware by Sargent is exactly 
made. It operates quietly and smoothly. 
It will outlast generations of users, 

A helpful booklet is “Hardware for 
Utility and Ornamentation.” A post- 
card will bring it to you free. Select 
Sargent Hardware with your architect. 
Sargent & Company, 40 Water Street, 
New Haven, Connecticut. 
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The rich brown-red tones of the Marmion 
room are set off by the gleaming hard- 
ware on its door. On the inside is a 
heavy, brass rim lock. On the outside, a 
small knob and bright keyplate. Designs 
similar to these are manufactured by 
Sargent in present-day New England. 


Uy 


This plain brass knob and keyplate is 
similur to that on the Marmion door, ‘ \ 
Ask for knob No. 1602 and keyplate ‘ 

711. Sargent makes a brass rim lock, 
too, No. B3525B in the list of designs. 
The door knob of cut glass and the 
quaint tear-drop keyplate are unos- 
tentatiously decorative, and give a trim 
appearance to interior Colonial doors. 
Knob No. 2018. Keyplate No. 817. 


SARGENT, 


LOCKS AND HARDWARE 
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One,two -Its 300d for you 
Three four-They all want more 
Five, Six -It comes in sticks 
Seven,eight-The flavor’s sreat 
Nine, ten -Say it again — 
WRIGLEYS 


Good— 


‘Wrigley’s gives lasting 
enjoyment and benefit. 


My Adventures in the 
Golden Age of Music 


By HENRY T. FINCK 


(For Forty-three Years Musical Editor of the New York Evening Post) 


The autobiography of a man who was probably the most brilliant writer and keenest 
critic of music in America. With the same flashes of wit and searching inquiry that character- 
ized his musical criticisms, Mr. Finck examined his own life and gave us a volume to be prized 
and cherished by every music lover. 


Brilliant Pen Sketches of Musical Celebrities 


It is not too much to say that this is Mr. Finck’s crowning achievement in literature. He 
recalls his early life, his romances, his college days, his wanderings in Europe, and his experiences 
on the Evening Post with a freshness and sustained interest that is altogether fascinating. There 
are reminiscences about Theodore Thomas, the de Reszkes, Patti, Caruso, Anton Seidl, Eames, 
Calvé, Nordica, Melba, and the others in that glorious galaxy of stars down to Maria Jeritza, 
Bori, Easton, Galli-Curci, Percy Grainger. 


There is added importance attached to this volume in that it is the author’s last work—the 
final proofs were received but a few days before he passed away on October 4th, 1926. 


““What has always impressed the readers of 
Henry Finck’s colorful observations in our world of 
music has been decidedly and preeminently his fine 
courage to sustain his own opinions, the while 
voicing no corrosive acrimony in as frank dis- 
approvals as he found necessary. His natural 
kindness and understanding, his belief in con- 
structive criticism made it worth while for any 
conscientious artist to pause, peruse, and ponder. 
Grateful for the manna of his artistic encourage- 
ment, I feel doubly enriched by the happy ties of 
long friendship with the lovable author and his 
wife.’’—Geraldine Farrar. 


“Place it in company with Huneker’s ‘Steeple- 
jack’ and you have the two chattiest, most dis- 
cursively entertaining books of their kind ever 
written in this country.’’—Charles L. Buchanan in 
the Herald Tribune, New York. 


“This autobiography of Henry T. Finck, for 
forty years the distinguished musical critic of New 
York, is without exception the most interesting 
book of its kind published for many years. Not 
only does it give a fascinating account of the 
author’s remarkable training for and interesting 
experience in his chosen profession, but it is an 
accurate history of the music of New York for the 
last half century, and contains charming pen- 
pictures of all the great artists and composers who 
have been heard in America during that period, 
many of whom were his devoted friends. This 
delightful book has not a dull page in it, and should 
appeal to every music lover and find a place on the 
shelves of every library.”’—Mrs. Theodore Thomas. 


“Memoirs of a light flowing type; discursive, 
filled with anecdote and_ stories with a point; 
always entertaining.’ —Harry Hansen in The 
World, New York, 


Crown 8v0, Cloth. 478 pages. 31 full-page illustrations. $5 net; $5.18 post-paid. 
At All Bookstores, or Direct from the Publishers 
‘FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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CHAMBERLIN SENDS WISECRACKS 


CRAPS of paper kept fluttering down 

from the Bellanca monoplane circling 
over Mitchel Field on a recent occasion. 
The little circle of men watching the plane 
hurried to pick them up and read them. 
Then they chuckled, and said that the 
sender was a great fellow, one who never 
lost his smile. Later the monoplane came 
back to earth and Clarence Chamberlin, 
transatlantic flyer, and Roger Williams, 
got out of the cockpit. They were thirty 
minutes and seven seconds short of the 
world’s endurance record, after having 
been in the air fifty-one hours, fifty-two 
minutes, and twenty-four seconds, but 
they were grinning, an anonymous article 
in The Aero Digest records. The log of the 
flight as written by Chamberlin is quoted 
as follows by the magazine: 


“Our tale of woe. 1,300 R. P. M. Oi 
68 pounds, 122 degrees. Altitude 1,000 
feet. Had a lot of fun last night. First, 
a gas leak in the cockpit, then rate of climb 
indicator broke. Bank indicator sticks in 
certain, positions, and turn indicator is so 
sluggish can make a complete turn with- 
out it registering. Four of the instrument- 
board dials do not have luminous figures. 
Fortunately hit no fog or haze; will be too 
bad if we do, for it is not possible to tell 
what you are doing with these [instru- 
ments]. 

‘“Call Dr. Kimball and see if this rain 
amounts to anything, and if we will have 
fog to-night. Also see if advisable to go 
to Washington to spend this afternoon and 
to-night. Found a big leak in the left 
wing tank three A. M. Lost considerable 
gas. Can not use it any more; only one 
with gage. Have the most terrible coffee 
I ever tasted; made both of us sick last 
night. Most of our sandwiches got soaked 
with gasoline and are no good.”’ 

During the afternoon, their spirits re- 
vived somewhat, the flyers wrote: 

‘“We have been off on a tour of inspec- 
tion, visiting friends and looking over the 
airports. Couldn’t see Barren Island for 
the smoke and haze—still insist that Gov- 
ernor’s Island is best of all.” 

At the end of thirty hours: 

‘“Wish we had those fried chickens that 
were in our first lunch-box [on the first 
take-off January 11, when a broken fuel 
pump brought the Bellanca down after 
four hours]. Ovaltine, dry sandwiches and 
water all that is left. Gas seems to hold 
out well in spite of all we lost in the leaky 
tank. It is very hard to work with only 
one-wing tank and no gage. ... Yours 
till the tanks go dry and the record is 
broken.”” And from Williams: ‘‘Please 
phone my wife that I won’t be home to- 
night as I have a date with Clarence. 
If it rains see that we have umbrellas and 
rubbers.”’ 

‘‘Only sure of staying up till noon,” said 
a note written on the last morning. ‘‘Have 
thrown everything overboard to reduce 
weight. Looks like we might possibly just 
make it. Doing everything but make 
Roger get out and walk. 

‘‘Our whiskers are so long we can’t tell 
who is Trade and who is Mark. Hope we 
ean at least make the American record 


higher than the world record in case we 
don’t beat the Germans by an hour.” 


The gallantry of these messages so 
aroused the admiration of Heywood 
Broun that he wrote in his column, ‘‘It 
Seems to Me,” in the New York World: 


“When one considers the fact that they 
were penciled by a man who was cold and 
hungry, drenched with oil and speeding 
some sixty or seventy miles an hour. they 
become no less than little masterpieces.” 


OLD AIRPLANES FIND QUEER LAST 
HANGARS IN AFRICA 


WITCH-DOCTOR makes very potent 
magic in a ju-ju house in the Kongo. 
To the awestruck natives he is the greatest 
of the magicians because of one implement 
_ which he possesses—a board in which are 
numerous queer and nonunderstandable 
fixtures. To Western eyes this magic 
paraphernalia would be instantly recog- 
nizable as the instrument board of an air- 
plane. It is almost the last relic of the 
planes with which, after the war, the 
Belgians started an air-mail service in the 
Kongo between Kinshasa and Stanleyville. 
All of the planes were wrecked, and the 
graves of two of the aviators are near the 
ju-ju house. Old airplanes do not always 
go to the scrap-heap in Africa, says a 
' Cape Town dispatch in the New York 
_ Herald Tribune. They find queer resting- 
places, and act as reminders of famous 
flights, we learn as we continue: 


A Vickers biplane in which Broome and 
Cockerell were trying to fly from London 
to Cape Town eight years ago crashed at 
Tabora in Tanganyika. The great ma- 
chine lay in the jungle until some settlers 
found themselves in need of a club build- 
ing. They made the fuselage into a neat 
saloon bar, while the undamaged wings 
formed a cool veranda. 

Then there was the Silver Queen, flown 
by the South African airmen, Van, Ryneveld 
and Brand, from Cairo to Rhodesia. She 
was smashed up badly in a forced landing 
near Bulawayo. ‘To-day the petrol tanks 
are being used by a farmer as grain bins 

‘for his poultry. 

Airplanes were used by the French dur- 
ing the invasion of the German colony of 
Togoland in West Africa in 1914. After 
the war a young French trader found one 
of these machines on his firm’s premises. 
But the trader had been an airman, and 
he overhauled the old ‘‘bus” secretly. 

To the astonishment of every one, the 
antiquated machine—a rickety Bleriot 
monoplane—was seen one afternoon stag- 
gering about the sky over the town. The 
ola engine gave out after a short time, and 
the airman landed neatly among the palm 
trees in the garden of the Governor. That 
machine made no more flights. 

The war no doubt explained the presence 
of an abandoned, broken-down airplane in 
the remote desert of South West Africa, 
found by the camel police patrol recently. 
Some wandering band of awestruck 
Bushmen had evidently come across it 
previously, for when the sand had been 
cleared away, it was seen that the machine 
had been ringed in with stones and boul- 
ders, placed there in definite patterns. 
They regarded the ‘“‘fire bird”’ as sacred. 


Firestone 
Non-Skid Hi-Types 


Make Your Trucks Dependable 
and Economical at All Seasons 


Equip with Non-Skid Hi-Types and you can count on your trucks operating 
continuously and at low cost. The tread provides large, sharp-edged blocks of 
rubber and deep grooves to give trucks effective traction and non-skid on any 
kind of road—at all seasons of the year. In this high profile tire there is extra 
rubber to cushion the truck and load and give longer mileage. The entire 
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INVESTMENTS + AND -v FINANCE 


HAS THE DOLLAR REPLACED THE GOLD STANDARD? 


clares one of the foremost bankers of England, arguing 

that the dollar has actually replaced gold as the stand- 
ard of world money values. ‘‘The dollar no longer derives its 
value from the fact that it can be exchanged for a given amount 
of gold, but that amount of gold gets its value from the purchasing 
power of the dollar,” is the way the New York World states the 
revolutionary theory advanced by Reginald McKenna, former 
Chancellor of the British Exchequer, now head of the great 
Midland Bank, of London. In England, according to The Wall 
Street Journal’s London correspondent, no banker has replied 
to Mr. McKenna, and the daily press ‘“‘reluctantly agrees with 
him.” The New York Herald Tribune’s London correspondent 
feels that Mr. McKenna is ‘‘justified by the logic of events.” 
In this country discussion of the earlier cabled report of Mr. Mc- 
Kenna’s words has been revived by the complete publication of 
his speech to the shareholders of the Midland Bank in that bank’s 
Monthly Review. All commentators are willing to go part way 
with Mr. McKenna to the extent of agreeing that our Reserve 
Bank authorities have been able to pursue a credit policy more 
or less independent of gold movements and to neutralize the 
effect of those movements on credit and prices. But all this, 
as The American Banker puts it, does not mean that the bank 
dollar is a new permanent standard of value; ‘using gold and 
with a huge store to draw upon, the bank dollar is a powerful 
weapon of stability, but gold is still the fundamental basis of 
operation—not the Federal Reserve dollar.” 

To understand Mr. McKenna’s argument, we must remember 
that eight or nine years ago they were prophesying in Europe 
that America was going to be simply smothered with gold, or 
drowned in it. Roughly speaking, we have around $4,500,000,- 
000 of the world’s currency gold, which totals less than 
$9,500,000,000. As we read in a New York dispatch to the Los 
Angeles Times, written by Hugene J. Young, ‘‘we are almost in 
position to make gold alone our circulating medium.” Even 
“on the safe basis of three paper dollars to one of gold, a basis 
stronger than that of the Bank of England, we could put our 
currency up to $13,500,000,000 and give ourselves a per capita 
circulation such as no nation has ever enjoyed on a sound basis.” 
But the Federal Reserve authorities saw the dangers of too swift 
a pace and decided to stop the inflation, and to refuse to let the 
amount of currency increase with the gold supply. As Mr. 
Young reminds us: 


ik: WORLD IS ON A DOLLAR STANDARD,” de- 


The consequence of this decision was the ‘‘brutal’’ deflation 
period of 1920, when manufacturers had to sell inventories at the 
best prices they could get, when those who had been holding 
produce for higher prices had to unload at sacrifices, when the 
speculators in farms at high prices found themselves unable to 
get loans to carry these properties. It was for millions of our 
people a terrible morning after from a jag of inflation. That 
decision, however, built up the reserve with which our financiers 
have conducted their later campaigns. Had we gone the limit 
the inevitable result would have been in the end a much bigger 
smash and we would have had to sell to the highest bidder— 
something, it might be added, that European financiers were 
looking forward to. 

Ever since then the Federal Reserve System has kept its grip 
firmly on this gold reserve. 


But what has this fairly familiar financial history to do with 
the supplanting of the gold standard by a dollar standard? 
Almost everything, according to the Rt. Hon. Reginald Me- 
Kenna. This gentleman, who has been ealled ‘‘the boldest and 
most independent banker in the British Isles,’ says that the 
return of important countries to a gold-standard basis looks like 
a return to prewar conditions, but as a matter of fact there has 


been a remarkable change: ‘‘The development of a central bank 
policy in the United States has shown that, while gold may be 
retained as a medium for making international payments, it can 
be deprived of its function as the ultimate standard of value.” 
We can not go into Mr. McKenna’s long and closely knit argu- 
ment. Heshows that there has been a tendency since the war to 
economize gold reserves, so that a country can operate on the 
gold standard largely on the basis of gold which is not actually 
in its own vaults. The United States, says Mr. McKenna, has 
been able to receive gold ‘without proportionate inflation—to 
use a common phrase, the gold has been ‘‘sterilized.”’ Instead 
of Mr. McKenna’s technical description we quote this sentence 
from the New York Times, telling how the Federal Reserve 
Banks have accomplished this: ‘‘by preventing credit at the 
Reserve Banks from expanding in proportion to the new gold 
importations, whether through using for ordinary payments gold 
certificates instead of Federal Reserve notes and thereby checking 
increase in the system’s gold reserve, or keeping Reserve Bank 
loans at a lower figure than the actual reserve would warrant.” 
This policy, we are told, has been highly successful, and its 
bearing on the operation of the gold standard is stated by the 
London banker as follows: 


To-day, as before the war, the price of gold in America is 
fixt, and we are apt to assume that the value of gold continues 
to govern the value of the dollar. But such an assumption is 
no longer correct. While an ounce of gold can always be ex- 
changed for a definite number of dollars, the value of the ounce 
will depend upon what these dollars will buy, and this in turn 
will obviously depend upon the American price-level. If the 
price-level in America fluctuated according to the movements of 
gold, the purchasing power or value of the dollar would still 
depend, as it did formerly, upon the value of gold. But we know 
that this is not so. As I have just shown, the American price- 
level is not affected by gold movements, but is controlled by the 
policy of the Reserve Banks in expanding or contracting credit. 
It follows, therefore, that it is not the value of gold in America 
which determines the value of the dollar, but the value of the 
dollar which determines the value of gold. 

The mechanism by which the dollar governs the external 
value of gold is obvious. If the price-level outside America 
should rise in consequence of an increase in the supply of gold, 
America would absorb the surplus gold; if, on the other hand, 
the external price-level should fall in consequence of a shortage 
of gold, America would supply the deficiency. The movement 
of gold would continue until the price-levels inside and outside 
America were brought once more into equilibrium. Altho 
gold is still the nominal basis of most currencies, the real determi- 
nant of movements in the general world level of prices is thus the 
purchasing power of the dollar. The conclusion therefore is 
forced upon us that in a very real sense the world is on a dollar 
standard. 


Looking ahead, Mr. McKenna finds two reasons for thinking 
that America’s control of the world price-level is likely to be 
permanent: 


In the first place, her gold stocks are so great that she can 
afford to lose large quantities without running any risk of the 
gold reserve falling below the legal minimum; in the second 
place, her central banking system is so constituted that, given 
her great wealth, she can absorb large quantities of gold and at 
the same time deprive it of its credit-creating powers. In a 
word, America is rich enough either to lose gold or to gain it. 
She holds now one-half the total monetary gold of the world. 
Moreover, her creditor position constitutes a permanent magnet 
for gold. Her debtors must pay, and, if they can find no other 
way, they must pay in gold. The only condition, as far as I 
ean judge, under which America might be drained of her gold 
surplus is that she should continuously make foreign loans 
beyond her true capacity to lend. That she will lend excessively 
at times is quite probable—there are indications indeed that she 
has done so recently; it is by no means an uncommon practise 
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How the norma/ risk in sound 
investment 1s minimized to-day 
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With the most careful selection, there still remains a normal risk in invest- 
ment —that which inheres in all human affairs. It must be recognized, 
but it need not deter from sound investment any more than the normal 
risks of everyday life, discourage living. The investor should distinguish 
between normal and abnormal risks, avoiding the latter and realizing 
that modern safeguards protect him from the former, as never before. 


ONTRAST the posi- 
C tion of the investor 
of a generation ago with 
the safety he enjoys to- 
day. Then, all business 
was much more subject 


to severe ups and downs 
—=fo “financial panics 


The rise of investment 
banking has strength- 
ened the forces operating 
to protect the investor. 
The competent invest- 
ment house stands be- 
tween the corporate 
or municipal borrower 
on the one hand and the 
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which had a disturbing 


effect upon investment. 
Business information was limited. Com- 
munication was relatively slow. There 
was less legal protection. Investment in- 
telligence was confined to a narrow circle. 
To-day there are abundant opportunities 
for sound investment. Industry is becom- 
ing stabilized and standardized. Business 
knows more about itself, about costs and 
markets. Advertising is employed to sustain 
demand; research to improve output; 
mass production to lower cost. Account- 
ing methods have been greatly improved. 
Financing has been put on a more scien- 
tific basis. Trustworthy information is now 
quickly available about any large enterprise, 
any section, or any country. 


individual investor on 
the other. Its analysis of the assets and 
prospects of the borrower is searching and 
scientific. No less keen is its study of the 
investor’s situation, to makesure he selects 
those securities best fitted to his needs. 
The wise investor early makes the 
acquaintance of a competent bond 
house and benefits from its experience and 
knowledge. He puts most of his funds in 
bonds to have the utmost security. Even 
then, he diversifies to spread the normal 
risk, inseparable from all human under- 
takings. Thus securely supported, he 
invests steadily as funds are available, with 
well assured confidence in the soundness 
of his position. 


Our booklet, <‘Essentials of a Sound Investment Policy,’ gives practical advice concerning 
the selection of various types of bonds and their proper diversification —helpful to those who 
are interested in improving their knowledge of bond investment. Write for booklet LD-48 
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To help you 
select safe bonds 


—this institution offers exper- 
ience that dates back to 1885 


‘This institution will help you select 
securities exactly suited to your 
needs from a broadly diversified 
list of high grade Public Utility, Real 
Estate, Industrial, Railroad, Munici- 
pal and Government Bonds. 
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with ourselves—but that she should over- 
lend so heavily as to make a serious inroad 
into her surplus gold seems to me very 
unlikely. I conclude that, as long as con- 
ditions remain at all similar to those we 
know to-day, America will be able to 
pursue her credit policy without regard 
to gold movements and to maintain control 
over the world level of prices. 


This ‘‘sterilized-gold’’ theory is pictur- 
esque, the New York Times admits, and 
‘is a convenient economic formula, but it 
breaks down somewhat awkwardly,” in- 
sists that newspaper, ‘‘when applied to 
actual workings of the market’”’: 


It ignores both the machinery of Reserve 
Bank credit and the necessary interde- 
pendence of home and foreign prices. A 
Reserve Bank has no means of expanding or 
contracting credit except through increase 
or decrease of its loans to member banks, 
and it has no means of compelling member 
banks either to borrow or to cease borrow- 
ing. If, then, failure of prices to rise was 
due to absence of expansion in Reserve 
Bank credit in full proportion to its gold 
reserve, the private banks must have been 
primarily responsible. But the private 
banks in turn can not lend more than their 
customers wish to borrow. That at a time 
of abundant reserves they will lend all that 
customers request, the billion-dollar in- 
crease in ‘‘brokers’ loans’’ within a twelve- 
month is fairly convincing evidence. But 
if trade borrowers see fit to ask for no more 
than the usual amount of credit, there is no 
way for the private banks to make them go 
further. 


Of course, says the New York World— 


Every central bank and our own Reserve 
System manage credit in some degree, and, 
incidentally, this management has some 
effect on prices. But it is a far cry from 
this to an actual control of the price-level. 
As a matter of fact, in the period since the 
war, when credit has been growing more 
plentiful, prices have actually been declin- 
ing. 


Certain dangers inherent in this idea of 
our complete ability to control prices are 
thus envisaged by the New York Journal 
of Commerce: 


It is dangerous, first of all, because it is 
false. Prices in the United States have not 
been stable, and the belief that they have 
been leads to unjustified praise of the ade- 
quacy of our credit policy. As often said, 
gold received from abroad has not been 
harmlessly impounded. It has become the 
basis of an inflation of security values that, 
despite the fact that it has left commodity 
prices relatively untouched, is very serious. 
Moreover, apart from speculative inflation, 
it is seriously open to doubt whether our 
commodity price-level is stable to the extent 
assumed. Certainly it is exceedingly un- 
reliable, judged by prewar standards. 
Furthermore, there are many evidences 
that factors unrelated to credit policy have 
been operative to depress the prices of 
some commodities quite decidely, while 
changes in demand, artificial restriction 
schemes, ete., have contrariwise advanced 
other commodity prices. 

Price stability implies a good deal more 
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By Edwin Robert Petre 


Here is an up-to-date book to guide you from 
the moment you express a wish ‘‘to see Europe 
some day,” till the money for your trip is ar- 
ranged for, your passport obtained, your ticket 
bought, your ocean trip enjoyed. Europe is 
reached and seen, and you consult the book for 
the last bit of good advice on how to get back 
home. A delightful, practical, helpful volume of 128 
pages, besides 16 fine double-page maps in colors, tourist 
distance maps, etc. 


16mo. Fabrikoid. $1.50, net; $1.60, post-paid 
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Reproduced in their natural colors, with both common 
and ar names, in a handy pocket size booklet 
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A Manual of Common 
American and European Insects 


Contains 140 illustrations in colors true to life. 
Most helpful in School Classes and to amateur 
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_ than the absence of excessive fluctuations 
in the average price-levels of a limited 
number of goods. To maintain a balance 
among different industries, some profit- 
Ing from rising prices, others struggling to 
offset declines, is not an easy task. But 
it is the most important requirement of a 
judicious eredit policy. We have not yet 
solved that problem, and we should be mak- 
ing a sad mistake to permit outside critics 
to fatter us into a conviction that everything 
we have done is all for our own good as well 
as to the gain of the rest of the world. 


PACIFIC SHIPPING LINES OFF THE 
GOVERNMENT’S HANDS 


ITH the sale of the Australia-Orient, 

Oregon-Oriental and American-Ori- 
ental Steamship Lines, the United States 
Government goes out of the shipping busi- 
ness on the Pacifie Ocean.: This is noted 
by the New York Times as marking an 
epoch in the post-war development of 
the American merchant marine. The 
terms on which these three last Pacific 
government-owned lines were sold seem 
decidedly liberal to The Times, which 
goes on to discuss this deal—and others 
—as follows: 

The sum named, to be liquidated on an 
easy instalment plan, is $3,743,661. Only 
244 per cent. of the purchase price was 
paid down. : 

_ By these lines, Oregon and California are 
in regular communication with the Philip- 

_ pines, China, Japan, Australia, and New 
Zealand. The Government loss on the 
original investment must be very great, 
for the Pacific coast has always driven hard 
bargains with the Shippmg Board. The 
advantage gained must be regarded as in 
the nature of a subsidy, but there is no 
other way of getting the Government out. 
Costs of operation are high, compared with 
what are incurred by Japanese and British 
competitors. It would be impossible for 
Americans to construct new ships and main- 
tain them on the Pacific routes, but by 
beating down the price from the Shipping 
Board, the thing can be done. 

In 1925 and 1926 the Dollar Line ac- 
quired a good many ships at low cost. 
There was a resort to the courts by a rival 
line, but the sales were upheld. In the 
former year, that company agreed to pay 
$10,000,000 for the ships it bought from 
the Board. A round-the-world service had 
been already established. It has flown the 
American flag and proved profitable, 
chiefly because the management established 
agencies in many ports and drummed up 
trade. In 1926 seventeen ships were pur- 
ehased. Ten of them, known as the Presi- 
dent ships, cost the Government $100,- 
000,000. They were sacrificed for $10,- 
625,000. The sale became a political issue 
on the coast, but the story that a pool 
had been formed by Captain Dollar was 
denied. A hard-headed business man and 
a specialist in Oriental trade, he could do 
his own bargaining. 

The troubles of the Pacific coast and, 

for that matter, all buyers of government 
ships will come when additions to their 
fleets by replacement have to be made. 
At present, the cost in American yards 
seems to be prohibitive. Only by generous 
mail payments and long-time loans at low 
interest, as proposed in bills now before 
Congress, could new ships be built and 
put into service. 
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Hair health—from pines 


life—with what wisdom you 
will appreciate if you your- 


because of the pine tar 
that’s in it. If you wish to 


The Chinese take the pine X recommending Packer’s in 
tree as their symbol of long yf the care of the hair, largely 


self have ever breathed the 
sparkling health-giving air of the 
pine woods. 

And our own physicians long ago 
found in pine tar from the pine forests 
one of Nature’s finest remedies for 
the skin and scalp. 

Over 60 years ago Daniel Packer 
first began to incorporate this pine 
tar in a soap—Packer’s Tar Soap. 
And ever since doctors have been 


keep your hair healthy, if 
you wish to give your scalp the most 
intelligent care you can (outside of 
special treatment by your physician) 
we suggest you get a cake of Packer’s 
Tar Soap in its metal soap box and 
begin now to enjoy the benefits of 
regular Packer shampoos. Yes—en- 
joy—tor the generous Packer lather 
with its crisp, tangy aroma of the 
pines makes a shampoo fun—really! 


“PURE AS THE PINES” 


no 


PACKER’S Tar Soap 
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now, can cause serious financial loss to you 
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70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Learn either of these big pay professions the modern Eastman 
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Write today. Box 12. 
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D O YOU WANT an important, high-salaried position? 


You can have one if youcan do the work. LaSalle 

experts will show you how, guide you step by step 

to success and help solve your personal business 
problems thru the time-saving LaSalle Problem Method. 
Our salary-increasing plan enables you to prepare during 
your spare hours, without interference with your present 
dutie . Simply mark.on the coupon the field f 1 which you 
desir. success, and we will mail you a valua. Je beyk de- 
scribing the opportunities in that field, togef’ jes with an 
outline of our salary-increasing plan. Alsu -opy of ‘‘Ten 
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Find out how the salary-increasing plan starts average 
men and women on the high road to success and financial 
independence. Check and mail the coupon NOW. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


FOREIGN 


March 21.—Hugh S. Gibson, American 
Ambassador to Belgium, chief of the 
American delegation to the League of 
Nations Preparatory Commission on 
Disarmament, informs the Commission 
that the proposal of Soviet Russia for 
the complete abolition of arms is ‘‘totally 
irreconcilable”? with the past work of 
the Commission, and impossible to 
harmonize with the disarmament plans 
now under discussion. 


March 22.—Premier Bratianu of Rou- 
mania meets the opposition of the 
National Peasants’ party by proclaim- 
ing the seats of its deputies in the 
Chamber and Senate vacant. 


March 23.—The Russian Soviet delegation . 


to the League of Nations Preparatory 
Disarmament Commission introduces 
a resolution for partial disarmament, 
but it is ruled out of the discussion at 
the present session. 


Thirty-six Mexican insurgents, captured 
in the State of Michoacan, are sum- 
marily executed. 


Mareh 24.—Lord Cushendun announces 
at the League of Nations Preparatory 
Disarmament Commission that the 
British Government has proposed to 
the United States, France, Italy, and 
Japan that they consider reduction of 
the size of capital ships and the ex- 
tension of their age limits. 


March 25.—Gen. Antonio Carmona, the 
only candidate, is elected President of 
Portugal. 


March 26.—In an address to the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Roman Diocesan 
Union, Pope Pius contradicts the 
assumption that the principal differ- 
ences of opinion between the Vatican 
and the Fascist Government are 
smoothed out. 


March 27.—President Calles issues new 
regulations designed to remove retro- 
active or confiscatory application of the 
Mexican oil law to American oil rights 
acquired before May 1, 1917. 


DOMESTIC 


March 21.—Col. Charles A. Lindbergh 
receives the Congressional Medal of 
Honor from President Coolidge. 


President Coolidge declines the request 
of the Wyoming Republican State 
Central Committee that he consent to 
become a candidate for the Presidency. 


The Chicago Board of Education votes, 
8 to 2, to remove Dr. William Me- 
Andrew from the superintendency of 
schools on the ground of insubordi- 
nation. His term of office had already 
expired. 


March 22.—The Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America an- 
nounces that there were sixteen lynch- 
ings in 1927, occurring in seven States. 


March 24.—Federal Judge Benson W. 
Hough, of the District Court at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, orders the eviction of 285 
families of union coal-miners from com- 
pany homes, on the operators’ plea 
that they need the homes for new em- 
ployees. 


March 26.—Secretary of Labor James J. 
Davis estimates the number of un- 
employed at 1,874,050, and says that 
the present slump in employment is 
serious, but not so grave as had been 
thought. 


March 27.—The House passes the Navy | 


Department supply bill, $359,000,000. 


GARDENING 
BOOKS 


THAT HELP 


FOR THE 


_ SPRING 


AND 
SUMMER 
By H. H. THOMAS 


CASSELL’S GUIDE TO GARDENING—This is 
the kind of book that will delight amateur garden- 
ers, for it gives an immense amount of information 
in easily accessible form. A feature of this volume is 
found in the lists of trees, shrubs, and flowering 
plants. These lists show when and how to prune, 
when to take cuttings, which flowers are in season 


each month, and give much other helpful instruc- 
‘tion in simple form. 


Illustrated. 
8vo. Cloth, $2.50 net; $2.64 post-paid. 


286 pages. 


ROUND THE YEAR IN THE GARDEN—In this 
beautiful book you will find forty-five photo- 
graphic engravings, some in colors, of selected 
model gardens and you will enjoy studying the 
pleasing arrangement of the flowers and shrubs 
and the blend, or contrast, of colors. The author 
shows you shrubbery groupings, flower-fringed 
paths, rock and pool gardens, edgings, terraces, 
and also offers you the benefit of his wide experi- 
ence as a successful gardener by laying out a cal- 
endar of operations for each month in_- fruits, 
flowers, and vegetables. 286 pages. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, $2.50, net; $2.64, post-paid. 


HARDY BORDER FLOWERS—A complete and 
helpful manual of information about hardy flower- 
ing plants, with directions for preparing the ground, 
planting, arranging, and grouping. Also gives lay- 
outs showing attractive blends of colors, and con- 
tains a descriptive list of the most reliable flowers. 
Profusely illustrated with pictures of flowers and 
beautiful gardens. 150 pages. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25 
net; $1.35, post-paid. 


EVERYBODY’S FLOWER GARDEN—A handy 
practical guide for the amateur gardener, detailing 
the best and least expensive way to make a twen- 
tieth century flower-garden, describing the most 
suitable flowers and shrubs, varieties to plant at 
different seasons, their care, how to get rid of 
insect pests, the making of lawns, rock-and-water 
gardens, etc. Profusely illustrated. 152 pages. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.25, net; $1.35, post-paid. 


THE ROSE BOOK—New varieties of roses have 
increased so rapidly of late years that amateur 
rosarians will find particular interest in this new and 
revised edition of ‘‘The Rose Book.’”? Mr. Thomas 
with the pen of an expert in floriculture, goes into 
minute details as to what you should do in your rose 
garden and he gives descriptions of the wild and cul- 
tivated varieties of roses and a working calendar, by 
months, of garden operations for the entire year. 
48 illustrations, 8 in colors, of celebrated rose gardens 
and varieties of roses. 296 pages. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
$3, net; $3.14, post-paid. 


VEGETABLE GROWING FOR AMATEURS— 
A profusely illustrated new volume which deals in’ 
a practical manner with the cultivation of all com- 
monly grown vegetables. Attention is particularly 
paid to the methods and time for sowing and plant-: 
ing, varieties to grow, how to fight insect >ests and 
diseases of vegetables, how to rotate crops, etc. 
Liberally illustrated. 158 pages. 12mo. Cloth, 
75¢, net; 85c, post-paid. : 


FRUIT GROWING FOR AMATEURS—shows 
how to succeed with a fruit garden. How to plant 
and grow apples, cherries, currants, gooseberries, 
figs, melons, peaches, pears, plums, raspberries, 
strawberries, grapes, etc. Tells all about planting, 
training, renovating, pruning, insect pests, tree 
diseases, etc. Many illustrations. 152 pages. 1I2mo. 
Cloth, $1.25, net; $1.35, post-paid. 


GARDEN PLANNING AND PLANTING—An 
inexpensive book giving full directions for laying out 
and planting all sorts and sizes of gardens, with nu- 
merous designs for flower beds and borders. Many 
illustrations from actual photographs. 157 pages. 
1zmo. Cloth, $1.25, met; $1.33, post-paid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 


354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


ow is the time 
to Remodel 


and your floors are one of the first 
things to consider. Are they modern, 
attractive, permanent and sanitary? 
Do they reflect dignity and real beau- 
ty? Do they make the home more 
valuable for rental or sale? 


Oak Flooring 


is the best flooring investment 
you can make for health, 
beauty, and permanent value. 
Laid easily over old, worn 
floors, at very reasonable 
expense. 

WRITE FOR THIS BOOKLET 
—containing modern color finishes 


with suggestions for treatment of 
various rooms. 


OAK FLOORING BUREAU 
1233 Builders’ Bldg. CHICAGO 


ThoV Too 
at Thin 


One condition is as dangerous as the 
other—and there is but ONE sure, 
safe way to correct it. This treatment 
is explained in that life-saving book 


EAT YOUR WAY 10 HEALTH 


By ROBERT HUGH ROSE, A.B., M.D. 
Instructor, Post-Graduate Medical School, New York 


Dr. Rose has achieved wonders for patients who 
were too fat and toothin. In this book he tells you 
how it was done. 

HOW TO 

REDUCE WEIGHT 
It’s really simple. Choose 
your foods from the long 


TO GAIN WEIGHT 

Under Dr. Rose it is an 
easy process with foods 
that are tasty and nour- 


list. Follow his instruc- | ishing. 
pions. TO REDUCE 
HOW TO MAIN- BLOOD-PRESSURE 


TAIN WEIGHT 

How you can maintain 

your weight and keep in 

good health at the same | trol 

time. diet. 
252 Recipe Menus of delicious foods to reduce, 

imcrease and maintain weight. 


12mo, 246 pages. Cloth, $2, net; $2.14, post- 
paid. At Bookstores, or send direct to 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 356 Fourth Avenue, New York 


High blood-pressure is a 
menace to health. Dr. 
Rose shows how to con- 
blood-pressure by 


Hay-Fever Is Curable! 


The marvels of the new immunization method 
for preventing and curing hay-fever are enlighten- 
ingly described in ‘‘Hay-Fever, Its Prevention 
and Cure,’’ by Wm. C. Hollopeter, M.D. In 
addition there are many methods described for 
alleviating suffering until a cure is effected. This 
| is a book for laymen as well as for physicians, 
written by a man of the highest professional 
medical standing who has been wonderfully suc- 
cessful in treating hay-fever. Completely re- 
vised edition. Illustrated. f 
t2mo. Cloth. 424 pages. $2, net; $2.14, post-paid 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 


(TITLE REGISTERED IN U.S. PATENT OFFICE) 


To decide questions concerning the correct use of words 
for this column, the Funk & Wagnalls New Standard 
Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 


Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 


Bunker Hill.—‘' K. 
Fla.—The story of the incident about which you 
have had a controversy is as follows: ‘‘ General 
Prescott, in command of the patriots, ordered 
them to hold their fire until they could see the whites 


H. G.,”’ St. Petersburg, 


of the enemy’s eyes. Not a shot answered the 
tire of the British until they were near the redout. 
when the rapid volleys of the patriots broke the 
enemy’s ranks.’’ 


harta,‘hata, hattal, etc.—“R. D.,”” New York 
City.—The first two of these words are Sanskrit 
terms. The first is used to designate ‘one who 
takes or receives; a seizer or robber.’”’ The second, 
hata, means ‘‘avoided, deprived of’’; also, ‘‘checked, 
impeded, or hindered.’’ Being pronounced hata’ 
—both a’s as in “‘art’’—the latter word has been 
confused with the former. The third, hattal, is 
Hindustani and designates the closing of all stores 
and shops in a market on account of oppression, 
etc. The word hata itself signifies ‘‘ withdrawing’”’ 
or “retreating.’’ Hartal is Hindustani for yellow 
arsenic or orpiment. 


The Mouse-trap quotation.—The News, Dallas, 
Texas, and “Je Di,” London, — Wngland.— 
Every now and then some one declares that 
they have unimpeachable evidence, which they 
take good care to conceal, that Emerson wrote the 
famous ‘‘Mouse-trap quotation,’ which runs: 
“Tf a man write a better book, preach a better 
sermon, or make a better mouse-trap than his 
neighbor, tho he build his house’'in the woods, the 
world will make a beaten path to his door.”’ 
No one has yet produced any quotation from 
Emerson that contains a reference to the mouse- 
trap, the woods, or the beaten track. 

Now, if because Emerson wrote: ‘‘If a man has 
good corn. . . or pigs to sell, or can make better 
chairs . . . or church organs than anybody else, 
you will find a broad, hard, beaten road to his 
house, tho it be in the woods,”’ he is to be credited 
with the authorship of a thought expressed in 
terser and, therefore, better language, then one 
may perhaps admit Abraham Lincoln to be the 
author of the phrase, ‘‘Government of the people, 
for the people, by the people.’’ But, in so far as 
Emerson is concerned, we have to remember his 
dictum on quotation and originality rendered 
into verse by Lowell— 


“Tho old the thought and oft expressed, 
"Tis his at last who says it best.’’ 


Emerson wrote: ‘‘ Next to the originator of a good 
sentence is the first quoter of it.’’ 

Elbert Hubbard is the author of the first quota- 
tion given above. It is true that he himself 
acknowledged before his death that he deliber- 
ately attributed it to Emerson, and stated his 
reasons therefor. Is any one going |to deny 
Lowell the right to his verse because he expressed. 
the same thought as Emerson did in prose? Is 
any one going to deny Lincoln the glory of having 
so fittingly.introduced the idea of nationality to 
the people in the forcible manner that he did in 
his speech at Gettysburg, delivered November 19, 
1863, because on May 31, 1854, Theodore Parker, 
speaking of the rights of the people, referred to 
them as ‘‘designed for the governed, and there- 
fore, government is to be of all the people, by all 
the people, and for all the people’? Or because 
twenty-four years before that, Daniel Webster 
introduced the phrase in his second speech on 
Foote’s Resolution delivered January 26, 1830, 
when he spoke of our government as ‘“‘ the people’s 
government made for the people, by the people, 
and answerable to the people”? Let us not forget 
that Robert H. Davis sang to us very effectively 
of a loved art when he wrote his immortal “I Am 
the Printing-Press.’’ Should we allow him to dim 
his glory for having penned such a fine piece of 
work because Moses delivered unto Israel a Table 
of the Law that began: ‘‘I am the Lord thy 
God—’’? 

Elbert Hubbard remains the author of the 
Mouse-trap quotation. Where did. Hubbard 
first use it? Ona motto-card, and he said, ‘‘ Hmer- 
son never wrote that mouse-trap crack-out-of-the- 
box.’’ See also “ Pig-pen Pete,’’ page 129. 


WHAT’S THE ANSWER? 


Who defeated Brunhild? 

. Define zebrass, and give date of its origin. 

From what source do we trace zenith? What 
does it mean? ; 

For what great educational establishment 
besides the United States Naval Academy 
is Annapolis famous? : 

5. What is Maundy: when is it observed? Ex- 
plain its origin. _ 

6. Where, in Maryland, was King 
School founded in 1696? 

7. Name the primary colors. 

8. What is a sea-horse? 

9 

10 


B gpr 


William's 


. How many types of wheat are there? : 
. What is the common name of the Australian 
kingfisher? : 
11. Give the origin of ermine. 
12. Give the technical name for an eyelash. 
Find the answers in 
Funk & WAGNALLS New Standard Dictionary. 
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Ordinary Flat Finish 
White Paint 


Barreled 
Sunlight 


These photographs of paint surfaces were made 
through a powerful microscope. The astonish- 
ing contrast shows why Barreled Sunlight is so 
easy to keep clean. Smooth and unbroken, it 
resists dirt and washes like tile, 


Seals itself 
against dirt 


This paint enamel 
zs so satin-smooth 


it can’t hold dirt embedded 


HE sticky dust that filters in- 

doors everywhere today can’t 
permanently soil walls and woodwork 
painted with Barreled Sunlight. Its 
surface has no ‘“‘pores” to hold dirt, 
and washes like tile. 


A rich enamel finish with a depth 
peculiar to itself. Easy to apply— 
remarkably opaque—guaranteed to 
remain white longest. 


Readily tinted with oil colors. 


Made in Semi-Gloss and Flat as 
well as full Gloss. Cans and drums. 
For priming, use Barreled Sunlight 
Undercoat. See coupon. 


Also ask your dealer about the 
new product, Outside Barreled 
Sunlight. 

U.S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., 28-A 
Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 
Branches or distributors in all principal 
cities. More than 7000 dealers. 


INTERIOR 


ee 


Le, 
7 


2 Sunli es 
USS 


GLoss 


Barreled Sunlight 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


U.S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
28-A Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 
Please send me information on the use of 
Barreled Sunlight in: 
(Check) ] Homes O Industrial Plants 
O Commercial Buildings 
(If you wish a sample can, enclose 10c) 


Please send me information on Outside 
Barreled Sunlight. 


Better Have It Hashed.—You'll enjoy 
eating the deliciously tric waffle-iron of 
attractive design—Ad in a_ Rochester 
paper. 


Spring Is Here.—B. L. Bugg is foreman 
of the March term Fulton county grand 
jury. J. N. Fly was named secretary.— 
Atlanta Journal. 


Word Painters.—Visiror—‘‘How does 
the land lie out this way?” 

Native—‘‘It ain’t the land that lies; it’s 
the real-estate agents.’’—Good Hardware. 


Milk in the Coconut.—Sur—“I hear 
that your old aunt has a will of her own.” 

He (tired of waiting)—‘‘I know she has. 
I only wish she’d give us 
a chance to probate it.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


Heard the News. — 
“Do.you know Shake- 
speare well?”’ 

“G’ wan, you can’t kid 
me; Shakespeare is dead.”’ 
— T. P. A. (Travelers) 
Magazine. 


Hollywood Alibi. — 
Wire (waking during the 
night)—‘‘John, there’s a 
burglar down-stairs!”’ 

Movir Hero—‘‘Quick, 
get my double!’—C. C. 
N. Y. Mercury. 


Fortune Too Fickle.— 
“T don’t know which girl” 
to take to the game.”’ 

“Why don’t you flip a 
coin?” _~ 

“T did, but it didn’t 
come out right.’”’— Ari- 
zona Kittykat. 


Turning the Tables.— 
It makes no difference how smart you are, 
the old cow won’t back up to you while 
you are sitting in the shade to be milked.— 
Topeka Daily Capital. 


Page St. Peter.— Wanted information as 
to the address of William J. Kilmore, who 
served in Company C, 4th Kentucky 
Cavalry, Union Army, Civil War. He 
died in New Orleans.—Lowisville Times. 


Rocky Road to Dublin —Nerwepp—“'l 
really oughtn’t to speak of it, but my 
wife’s cooking is terrible.’ 


OL_pwrepp—‘‘Cheer up, my boy! The 


first hundred biscuits are the hardest.’’— | 


Boston Transcript. 


Does Baby Say ‘‘Eek”’?— Morurr— 
“Why do you think my rolling-pin isn’t 
much good?” 

Jounny (heavy reader of the funnies)— 
“Because it doesn’t say ‘pow’ when I hit 
the baby over the head with it.””,—Ollapod. 


On to His Curves.— 

“Bow ties are artistic,” said Trent, 

“And show a man’s natural bent.” 

“Well, though not artistic,” said Beggs, 

“The same thing is true of bow legs.” 
— Boston Transcript. 
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Official Stork’s Nest.—Birth certificates 5 | 
are recorded in the city or town-clerk’s| best that can be secured and the mattresses — 


office where the birth occurs.— Watertown 


(N.Y.) paper. 


Back to Adar.— 

THE FORMALLY DRESSED 
MEN WEAR ONLY 
EBONY CANE 

— Birmingham (Ala.) News. 


Cure for Laziness—The beds are the~ 


provide the minimum amount of rest.— 


London (Canada) paper. 


His Master’s Voice.—‘‘What were your 
father’s last words?” 

“There were no last words. Mother was 
with him to the end.’”—Outlaw. 


Taking the Peck Out of Peckish.—‘‘I 


Modern Alchemy.—Hz—‘“‘My dear, our! don’t enjoy eating.” 


engagement must be off. A fortune-teller ! 


has told me I shall marry a blonde within a 
month.” 

Sup—“Oh, that’s all right; I can be a 
blonde within a month.’”’—Passing Show 
(London). 


Docror: “You are run down—no violent exercise—what are you?” 
Patient: “I am an anarchist.” 
Doctor: “Then don’t throw any bombs for a week or two.” 


—The Iussing Show (London). 


Companionate Brides?—Woman dry 
agents in evening dress and escorted by im- 
maculately attired male guests participated 
early to-day in a raid on the Jungle Club, 
one of the most exclusive of the city’s night- 
wife resorts.— New York dispatch in a 
Roanoke (Va.) paper. 


Harvesting the Howler Crop.—From 
schoolboys’ science papers: 

The earth makes a resolution every 
twenty-four hours. 

The difference between air and water is 
that air can be made wetter and water 
can not. 

We are now the masters of steam and 
eccentricity. 

Things that are equal to each other are 
equal to anything else. 

Gravity is chiefly noticeable in the 
autumn, when the apples are falling from 
the trees. 

The axis of the earth is an imaginary line 
on which the earth takes its daily routine. 

A parallel straight line is one which if 
produced to meet itself does not meet. 

Electricity and lightning are of the same 
nature, the only difference being that light- 
ning is often several miles long while 
electricity is only a few inches.—Boston 
Transcript. 


“Why?” . 
“Because it spoils my appetite.”’—Buen 
Humor (Madrid). 


Tit for Tat.—‘‘So Robert married a 
social nobody, and just think, his ancestors 


came across in the May- - 


flower.” 

“That's all right; her 
folks came across with 
$150,000.— Boston Tran- 
script. 


Brrr!—She was under 
police escort, and police 
were thrown into the 


the crowds when she 
entered, wearing a huge 
corsage bouquet, and 
looking a little eold.— 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Sliding Scale-—‘‘What 
is the rent of this room, 
including the use of the 
piano?” 

“Well,”’ suggested the 
landlady, ‘“‘perhaps you’d 
be so good as to play me 


A. (Travelers) Magazine. 


Quick! Somebody Fan 
Big Bill— His father has 
been connected with 
Italian diplomatic service for the past twenty 
years, having been minister to Japan and 
Chicago, and other foreign countries.— 
Muncie (Ind.) paper. 


Uncle Sam’s Iron Men.— t 
MORE MARINES AFTER SANDINO 
Column of $,000 Men Begin March to 

Stronghold of General. 
— Daily Oklahoman. 


Heredity Note-—Santa Cruz, California, 
February 11.— (A.P.)— Mrs. 
Arais, who said she was 120 years old, died 
here to-day at the home of her grand- 
mother, Mrs. 
City Star. 


Tact.—Mrs. Brown (tearfully)—“‘I’m 
so sorry, dear, I meant this to be a cottage _ 


pudding, but it wouldn’t rise.” 

Youne Hussy—‘‘That’s all right, sweet- 
est. Let’s just call it a fiat pudding.’’— 
Progressive Grocer. 


Knows His Toots.—‘‘Are you a clock | 


watcher?” asked the employer of the candi- 
date for a job. 

“No, I don’t like inside work,” replied 
the applicant, without heat, ‘I’m a whistle 
listener.” —Dallas Hurry Back News. 


hotel lobby to hold back 


something first.”—T. P. 


Narcissa _ 


Rufina Molares.— Kansas 


